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Benson, Henry II and William Ford 
—and 1951 Mercury 








* 
A Cover Girl for Glamour... 
A ta to Thrift \ | Yes, you “step out” in style in the big new Ford! 
r e You'll find "Fashion Car” beauty in every detail 


of its coachwork ...in the rich, long-wearing 
fabrics and fittings of its smartly finished interior. 


And that “high fashion” look is matched by the 
"let’s go” response of Ford’s two great engines. 
Take your choice of the famous 100 h. p. V-8, so 
smooth in action that it “whispers while it works“ 
—or its companion in quality, the 95 h. p. Six! 


You'll enjoy the comfort of Ford’s “Mid Ship” 
Ride, gentled by “Hydra-Coil” front springs and 
"Para-Flex” rear springs! No pitch on the rough 
roads, no sway on the curves! And Ford gives you 
the safety of a heavy-gauge steel ” Lifeguard ” Body! 











Test Drive the 
rive You who have an eye for thrift will welcome the 
ry economy of this rugged beauty! It’s low in first 
agg Peery cost...low in operating cost... high in trade-in 


value. It’s America’s big “economy package“! 








There’s a tremendous difference 


between a “puppy” and a “guppy” eget 


WAR? 





—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl" gasoline | 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ‘‘Ethyl’”’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


an bitin ae ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 


Other products sold under the‘ Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


Inflation by Inaction 


Last month Thomas B. McCabe, 
head of the Federal Reserve Board, 
said that inflation “is not around the 
corner. It is here, right now.” No 
housewife will doubt the truth of that 
statement, especially when she does 
her food marketing. She is justly dis- 
mayed at the constantly shrinking pur- 
chasing power of her family’s budget. 
And she is equally justified in being 
dismayed—and incensed—by the woe- 
ful lack of Administration effort to 
combat the situation. 


Se @¢ ©¢ 


Late in September, at a White 
House press conference, President 
Truman was asked whether he had 
anything to say about the steady rise 
in prices. He replied he was “greatly 
concerned.” 

We are all “greatly concerned”— 
as prices mount higher and higher. So 
it is only natural to wonder why the 
Administration has taken little con- 
crete and effective action to protect the 
nation from runaway inflation. 

In the meantime, prices mount— 
and so does the bill the taxpayers must 
meet. Early last month the nation saw 
some bleak figures showing the disas- 
trous effect of inflation on our arma- 
ment program. It is estimated that the 
cost has already gone up about $5 bil- 
lion since April. Which means that 
the sum counted on for this purpose 
from the recent increase in taxes has 
already been eaten up. Taxes must be 
still further increased if we are to re- 
arm on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

It has been charged that the com- 
ing election is a factor in Mr. Truman’s 
reluctance to use the sweeping powers 
given him by Congress to control wages 
and prices. If that is true, it may be 
shrewd politics, but hardly the high 
type of leadership expected from our 
President. Of course, Mr. Truman finds 
himself in an awkward position. He 
did not ask for the control powers 
given him. He could hardly freeze 
prices without freezing wages at the 
same time, and putting a brake on 
wages during an important Congres- 
sional election could put a brake on 
votes that are wanted. And labor lead- 
ers have raced to demand higher 
wages. This inevitably means still 
higher prices for goods. 


+ + 


However, regardless of the 
President’s reason for not exercising 
the powers given him, a controlled 
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Pre-war shopper. Prices were low. 


economy is repugnant to freedom-lov- 
ing Americans. Controls lead to regi- 
mentation, which means loss of free- 
dom. 

But there is one thing the Admin- 
istration can do to help curb runaway 
inflation. That is to cut down on the 
Government’s inexcusable  extrava- 
gance. The seeds of our present infla- 
tion were planted during the early 
days of the New Deal, and have been 
well nourished ever since by the Fair 
Deal’s reckless spending policies. 

The international outlook means 
the nation faces a semi-war economy 
for years to come. It is more urgent 
than ever that the Government cut 
every possible dollar from nondefense 
expenditures. Withholding taxes were 
increased last month, and it is reported 
that Mr. Truman will ask for another 
big tax boost next year; some put the 
figure at $10 billion. 


* + * 


Increased taxes are themselves 
a contribution to greater inflation, for 
they not only add to the cost of goods 
but also restrict incentive and thus re- 
tard production of goods, adding 
further fuel to the fire. These are 
things every voter should keep in mind 
on Nov. 7. 


nah, 


Publisher. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Color Conscious: I have just read 
“Color Goes to College” (Education, 
Sept. 20). Give us more: more color, 
more lectures, more articles on brighten- 
ing our schools, colleges, churches. . . . 

Recently our schoolroom was deco- 
rated in the customary yellow, accom- 
panied as always by drab white curtains 
(looked upon as a must in our schools). 
My 8-year-old daughter took one look and 
said: “Oh, no! Not again!” Our church 
is similarly painted. . . . Why can’t we 
have more color interest in our public 
buildings? Johns Hopkins, I thank 
YOu. «ce 


Mrs. ALBERT BeENrupD, Milnor, N. D. 


e eA drastic change is needed to 
give somber institutions life and _per- 
sonality to match that of their students. 
Then, instead of depressing the scholars, 
their surroundings will give them more 
incentive. 

Johns Hopkins seems to have the an- 
swer.... 


ANncELA McItvri, Belleville, N. J. 


For Capitalism: One of your 
readers asks, “Why not make PATHFINDER 
a forward-looking exponent of something 
besides capitalism?” (Between Ourselves, 
Sept. 20). 

To this reader, I say: “Look about 
you. Look about the world through all 
recorded history. Can you suggest any- 
thing better?” 

Jane Nusspaum, Mansfield, Ohio. 


e e There are in this country far too 
many supporters of the two alternatives 
to capitalism—socialism and communism 
—for our own good. ... More power to 
PATHFINDER and every other exponent of 
capitalism, the economic system which 
has proven to be the best this old world 
has ever found. 

Cuar_es Younc, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sports and TV: My son Jerry and 
I both got a tremendous kick out of your 
very fine and constructive story on his re- 
search [into the effects of television on 
sports attendance] (Sports, Sept. 20). 
Jerry’s comment was: “This is really a 
terrific story, the best anyone has written 
yet.” A great many magazines and news- 
papers have reviewed this two-year job, 
but none of them, in our judgment, has 
done so with as good an understanding 
of the problem. 
C. L. JorDAN, executive vice-president, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Lukewarm Religion: I heartily 
agree with the Right Rev. Austin Par- 
due’s remarks in “Prayers for Peace” 
(Religion, Sept. 20). Turning to the 
church only in time of trouble is evidence 
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| WANT 
Du PONT “ZEREX” 







MY HUSBAND SAYS 
GET DUPONT “ZEREX” 


DAD SAYS — PUT IN 
bu Pont “ZEREX” 


here's why 
the new favorite in 
permanent-lype anti-reeze 


is DuPont ZEREX’ 


e “‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze ... one shot in a 
properly operating cooling system gives you winter-long 
protection against freeze-ups. 


e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibitor in “‘Zerex” to 
protect your motor against rust and corrosion . . . because 
it stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of chemistry. From 
Du Pont, leader in chemical research, you expect the finest 


anti-freeze. And you get it in “‘Zerex”’! *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Cooling $4350 
System A GALLON 


Specialists 


Made by the makers of 
Du Pont “‘Zerone’”* 





The dealer who displays this 
emblem offers you a special 
winter service. Make a date with 
him early for anti-freeze and 
for a thorough cooling system 
check-up before the anti-freeze 
rush jams his driveway, 


REG. y. 5. paT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Listen to ‘Cavalcade of America,’ Tuesday Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 








In Eipes--In Papers-- 
Both Ways_the 
favorite 1s BA. 


Yes! More men find greater smoking joy 
in the rich taste and natural fragrance 
of Prince Albert than any other brand. 







R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


~ Biliee Man Since 
& 


THE NATIONAL 
Ale) ae), 10) 43 









| than any other tobacco 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturdzy Nights on NBC 


of how insincere we are. What we should 
give is a steady day-by-day obedience. 
We should not be lukewarm in our loyalty 
te either God, church or country. 
CuHarLEs S. Roserts, Mims, Fla. 


Jet Engine for Snails: In “Special 
Delivery” (Nation, Sept. 20) you state 
that a snail, at its usual pace of one foot 
per minute, could cover the five miles be- 
tween Fitchburg, Mass. and Leominster, 
Mass., in 3 days, 16 hours. That I can- 
not believe. The snail can travel only one 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


mile in that time. Its time for the five- 
mile trip would be 18 days, 8 hours. 
P. E. Newton, Thomaston, Conn. 


Right. Only a jet-propelled snail 
could keep up with PATHFINDER’S es- 
timate.—Ed. 


Teaching the Deaf: Your story on 
education of the deaf (Education, Sept. 
6) handles a difficult subject in an un- 
biased way. We are adding it to our ma- 
terial in the Volta Bureau library. 

JosePpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 

executive secretary, the Volta 

Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Bureau, founded in 1887 
by Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, is a philanthropic center 
which disseminates knowledge relating to 


the deaf.—Ed. 


e e Some years ago we lived near 
the family of a deaf boy, who attended a 
school for the deaf where only the oral 
method of education was used. He spent 
his week ends at home, always bringing 
a schoolmate with him. His mother told 
me: 

“As many different boys as have 
visited here and played with my boy, I 
have never once seen them communicate 
with each other orally. They always use 
signs. Where do they learn them, since 
they are prohibited in the school? They 
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are natural; the deaf take to signs as a 
duck to water. It is nature’s way of mak- 
ing partial amends for the loss of hear- 
ing; it is cruel for the school to forbid 
them. ...” 
Mrs. G. Witson HAMILTON, 
Marshall, Mo. 


e e Weiant Wathen-Dunn may not 
know it, but he is making the same dis- 
mal mistake as countless parents before 
him—restricting his [deaf] child’s edu- 
cation to whatever can be gleaned via 
the speech method. 

Unless Rebecca is one child in a 
thousand, she will fail to acquire a well- 
rounded education under the oralist 
method. Innumerable graduates of such 
schools can tell Mr. Wathen-Dunn about 
their wasted years as educational guinea 
pigs under the oralists. With lip-reading 
exclusively, a child engages in educated 
guesswork. Under the combined system, 
with finger-spelling, speech and signs, a 
child knows exactly what his teacher tells 
him. 

The fear that Rebecca would lapse 
into the sign language is simply not 
true. Speech taught in combined-system 
schools is fully as good as that in rigid 
oralist schools, and graduates are just 
as much at home in hearing society. 

While Rebecca can learn by the oral 
method to live among hearing persons, 
we know from experience that she can 
undoubtedly live better under the com- 
bined method. 

LawreENceE N. YOu tes, first vice- 

president, National Association of 


the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Fight for Freedom: Thank 
you for your reference to my recent letter 
to the Congress in your editorial “What’s 
a Free Man?” (Along the American W ay, 
Sept. 6). 

We have witnessed the chipping 
away of freedom in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and now in the United States. This, 
to me, is a source for deep concern. I am 
sure that Americans are subconsciously 
aware of this, but are not sufficiently 
exercised to insist upon a reversal of the 
trend. . 

We have recognized the threat of 
communism, but we have not, as yet, rec- 
ognized the threat to freedom in social- 
ism and the welfare state. Must we suffer 
the disease to find the cure? At times, 
and with great reluctance, I feel that it 
is the nature of man that he must, on 
occasion, almost drown to be reminded 
that water is wet. 

As I see it, it is a “grass roots” prob- 
lem. Our towns and cities are the cause, 
Washington the effect. We must stimulate 
man on the local level to fight for free- 
dom. While there is no need for violence, 
there is need for real democratic aggres- 
sion. 

Rosert W. JoHNson, chairman, 

Johnson & Johnson, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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AT TODAYS HIGH PRICES 


SWITCHING FROM COFFEE / me SLEEP BETTER, 
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TO POSTUM suRE 
HELPS OUR BUDGET ! 
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POSTUM HELPS 


& 


5 TOO - NO MORE 


‘COFFEE NERVES’ 
FOR ME! 





} Save money ! Postum costs 


] J about 3 as much as 
VY) coffee at today’s prices! 
Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... mearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


geF 


Save your nerves! 

2 No “Coffee Nerves” 
from Postum! 

While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee— others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum contains absolutely no 
caffein, nothing that could possibly 
make you nervous, spoil your sleep. 
Get Postum Topay! 


/(NSTANT POSTUM 


\_ 100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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holding my hand tight the day we 
were married. 


seldom remarking, ‘‘That’s what I 
had for lunch.” 


sparing me those chilly trips to 
heat the 6 a.m. bottle. 


never opening my mail (though I 
sometimes do yours!). 


the things you didn’t say the time I 
ripped off the fender. 


balancing my checkbook without 
grumbling or pitying. 


not having to be defrosted when I 
forgot tosend your suit to be pressed. 


treating my women friends as 
though you liked them. 


the way your eyes light up when 
our glances happen to meet at a 
party. 


being so eternally there for me to 
lean on! 


wanting a good watch for years 
and years, but being too unselfish 
to go and spend the money on 
yourself. 


Dearest, here’s your Hamilton with all 
my love! 


ATCH 
— ee FINE WATCH } 
ite gold: $150; AMERICAS ¥5 


—6 diamonds set in 14K wh 
eT ee ad ciel: 9 ogee, gold: $110; 4. Forses—14K gold-filled, 


4 kh Y 
qed i 1: $52.25; 
2. GaiL— $4 : phar gold-filled: $71.50; 6. gr: Pg NO po 
mgr wer ion 14K gold: $200. Prices incl. Fed. be aang ye peo ee ] | 
7. pong or ay ter we everywhere. Priced from ppd yor aS ae es ji | | | 
notice. - , isochronism an : 7 ° 5. —t Sf dd den 
— nee wath Fina?” Hemilton Watch Co., Dept. F-9, Lancaster, Penna Ti, th of Fra 
**What Makes 

ilton diamond watches are 
epg the case—your guarantee against reca 


ul 
y of Hamiltons during the Watch Parade — Oct. 26 to Nov 


stamped Hamilton on the 
sed watches. 


Copr. 1950 Hamilton Watch Co. 
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Be sure fo see your jeweler's displa 
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John P. Breeden Jr. 


The Cover. When the Ford 
Motor Co. brought out the Mercury 
in 1939, it was a relatively unimpor- 
tant “big brother” to the Ford. The 
1951 Mercury is the product of a 
newly revitalized, independent Ford 
division, part of the thriving empire 
described in The Three Ford Brothers, 
beginning on page 40. 


x * *® 


Money-Saving News! Now is 
the time to do your Christmas shop- 
ping—ahead of the rush, and right at 
home. You will save many dollars 
by sending PATHFINDER to all those on 
your Christmas list. The first one-year 
gift subscription is $2.50 and each ad- 
ditional, your own or gift, is only $1.25. 
You will be giving year-round pleas- 
ure and joy for all. Turn to page 59 
for full details of this special rate, and 
handy order form. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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MEN OVER 25 


WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 


GROOM IT WITH 
KREML 


cy 100K 
TO avoid THAT GREASY 








If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky . 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally weli- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleep scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle. So change to Kreml! 


2 After your next hairevt, 


: . 
peer dar for the Kreml application. 
ask your 


KREML 
Hate [onde 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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It was a tiny space 


...but I made it” 
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makes Sense 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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at the end of this week's meeting of the defense ministers in Wash- 
ington. The U.S., which would have preferred to delay the appointment 
of the commander until after the forces were set up in Europe, has 
acceded to European wishes that he be named almost immediately. 


Although the Eisenhower-—for-—President boom, begun by New York's Gov-— 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, raised some doubts as to the wisdom of appoint-— 
ing him, his popularity and stature overseas, plus strong Defense 
Department support, have made him the No. 1 choice. 


BROAD-SCALE REORGANIZATION PLANS FOR THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT are in the works. 
Probably the severest shake-ups will occur in the Air Force, whose 
performance in the Korean war was the poorest of the three services. 
Air Force Chief of Staff Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the overemphasis on strategic bombing at the expense of 
tactical air support of ground forces, will bear the brunt of the 
criticism and may be replaced. 


Guard and organized reserves to provide a better stand-by Army than 
was available when the Korean war broke out. The JCS believes that 
the collapse of Communist opposition in Korea doesn't lessen the 
chances of another "pocket" war in any one of five soft spots within a 
year. When the next outbreak comes it wants a reserve force ready for 
instant active duty, not dependent on the slow process of drafting and 
training raw recruits. 


MEANWHILE CONGRESSIONAL FRIENDS OF THE NAVY are preparing amendments to the 
unification law for action as soon as Congress reconvenes after 
Thanksgiving. The amendments will give the Navy greater autonomy in 
planning for future wars, recruiting and the development of new 
weapons. Defense Secretary George C. Marshall, who wants each service 
branch to be as independent as possible, is not expected to oppose 


seriously the changes in the law. 


reports that Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson will resign shortly 
after elections. Acheson, who is one of the hottest issues in the 
current Congressional campaigns, has been shoved more and more into 
the background as a spokesman on policy matters, leaving Truman as the 
big "voice" on foreign affairs. 


IF ACHESON IS REPLACED BY PRESIDENTIAL AIDE W. AVERELL HARRIMAN it will not 
is concerned. If the war were officially ended on Nov. 1 the U.S 
fleet would be immediately withdrawn from Formosan waters and the Ad- 
ministration policy of no help for Chiang Kai-shek's Chinese Nation- 
alists would be publicly reaffirmed. 


TOP POLITICAL STRATEGISTS AT DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS now privately 
admit that State Auditor Joe Ferguson's chances of beating Republican 
Robert A. Taft in the Ohio Senatorial fight are growing weaker every 
day. 

FERGUSON HAS MADE A MISERABLE SHOWING AS A CAMPAIGNER, leaving most of the 
electioneering to CIO and AFL labor leaders. The Democrats' own pre- 
election surveys show that Taft has been gaining steadily, even in the 


big cities, heretofore regarded as Democratic strongholds. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Custom-madh for Robert R. McMath 


of Detroit, Michigan, noted rifleman. His favorite hunting grounds 
are in Alaska and his trophies include several large 

brown bears. His pet gun for bear is a beautifully hand-crafted 

375 Magnum, custom-made by Griffin & Howe, 

internationally known gunsmiths of New York City. Many hours of 
hand artistry of the highest order went into its making. 
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CUSTOM-MADE........ 


Best performance 
Best protection 













Custom-made for the job, the new Havoline actually cut 
engine-wear in half. Tested against many of the best Premium oils, 
Havoline proved twice as tough! 

In other scientific tests, the new Custom-Made Havoline reduced 
ring wear 60% to 70% over even good heavy-duty motor oils—oils 
relied upon to lubricate heavy trucks, buses and bulldozers. 

This means more power, smoother performance and more gasoline- 
and oil-miles as well as longer engine life. That’s why Custom-Made 
Havoline is the best motor oil your money can buy. 

Get Custom-Made Havoline from your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car ever had. 







THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER 
starring MILTON BERLE on tele- 
vision every Tuesday night. See 
newspaper for time and station. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. * 


The Nation 





That Dewey “Draft” 


Hanley letter, revealing Dewey deal 
for third term as governor, 


splits New York state GOP 


Last week a chain-reaction political 
bomb exploded in the midst of New York 
state’s feverish election campaign. It 
shook the state’s entire political picture 
with earthquake force and may have se- 
rious national repercussions. 

The fuse that lit the bomb was Gov- 
Thomas 


ernor E. Dewey’s announce- 
ment: Under no conditions would he 
seek the Republican nomination for 


President in 1952; he would back Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

This action by the titular head of 
the Republican Party, coming a few 
weeks before the important Congression- 
al elections, had three immediate effects: 
(1) It shot Eisenhower to the top of the 
list of GOP Presidential aspirants; (2) 
it tried to undercut Senator Robert A. 
Taft’s chances for re-election from Ohio 
and eliminate him from the Presidential 
race in 1952; (3) it brought to a head the 
grievances of powerful New York state 
Republicans against Tom Dewey. The 
Governor, they felt, had been dictating 
to the party too long and was now, in 
effect, telling them that Eisenhower 
would be their candidate for the Presi- 








Buffalo _— — —— 
“Tsk! tsk! tsk!” Cartoonist Roche gives 
Democrats a fake halo. (SEE: Dewey) 


dency. After two defeats for the Presi- 
dency, Dewey, his party opponents said, 
was out to wrap the mantle of President- 
maker around his shoulders and thus re- 
tain a strong voice in the party’s national 
policies. 

Meanwhile, throughout the state 
there were ominous whispers about a let- 


Dewey & Hanley. For one, lost stature; for the other, sympathy. (SEE: Dewey) 
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ter which 74-year-old Joe R. Hanley, 
Lieutenant Governor and Republican 
candidate for the U.S. Senate, had writ- 
ten to W. Kingsland Macy, a power in 
Republican politics. (Macy dislikes Dew- 
ey intensely.) Copies of Hanley’s letter 
were passed around among Republican 
friends, and somehow fell into the hands 
of Democratic state headquarters. The 
whispers grew louder. Hanley then made 
the letter public—and the political earth- 
quake struck. 

The letter explained why Hanley had 
given up running for the Governorship, 
which he wanted, to let Dewey seek re- 
election (Dewey had stated publicly that 
he would not run again, later said the 
impact of the Korean war had changed 
his mind). Wrote Hanley: “Today I had 
a conference with the Governor [ Dewey] 
in which certain unalterable and unques- 
tionable definite propositions were made 
to me. If I will consent to take the nomi- 
nation to the United States Senate, I am 
definitely assured of being able to clean 
up my financial obligations within 90 
days, so that I would be clear for the first 
time in twenty years of my life.” 


Republican Deal? It seemed to 
many a raw political deal. Hanley has- 
tened to explain that he had referred to 
an insurance policy to be paid up soon— 
but his explanation wasn’t generally ac- 
cepted. 

Hanley’s letter clearly implied that 
if he were defeated, Dewey would see 
that he got a good state job “at sufficient 
compensation to make my net income 
more than I now have.” He added that he 
would be able to return “within a short 
time” the money he had borrowed from 
Macy and others (some $30,000) to 
finance his pre-nomination campaign. 
Hanley ended that he was “humiliated, 
disappointed and heartsick,” but in fair- 
ness to himself and his family he could 
do nothing else. 

The Democratic State Committee 
rushed out thousands of photostats of the 
letter. This was just the kind of “scandal” 
the Democrats needed to take voters’ 
minds off the multimillion-dollar police 
graft unearthed in New York—graft 
directly connected with the Democratic 
regime. 

Double Smear. Dewey came to 
Hanley’s defense—and his own—by 
charging the Democratic machine with 
deliberate misinterpretation as part of 
a gigantic smear campaign. Striking 
back, he revealed that in 1928 the late 
John J. Raskob had, with others, pro- 
vided $200,000 for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
to induce Roosevelt to run for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York. Dewey’s Demo- 
cratic opponent, Congressman Walter A. 
Lynch, countered that the “smear is 
Dewey’s, not Lynch’s.” He called for 
Dewey’s impeachment, got support from 
labor unions and others who were 
clamoring for a full Federal Grand Jury 
investigation. Even newspaper publisher 
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Wide World 
The Eisenhowers. Dewey would put 
them in the White House. (SEE: Dewey) 


Frank Gannett, another powerful anti- 
Dewey Republican, stated that “the pub- 
lic is entitled to the facts. . . . The let- 
ter reveals corruption in political affairs, 
and the penalties for these are severe.” 
Nevertheless, a PATHFINDER survey in up- 
state New York showed that voters were 
less panicked by these disclosures than 
the top-level politicians. Out of 50 
random citizens questioned, only one said 
he was switching his vote. But a number 
of people thought quiet Joe Hanley had 
been given a “dirty deal” by Tom Dewey. 

Honest Indiscretion. Hanley 
found sympathy in many quarters. How- 
ever indiscreet he was to write such a 
letter, it represented the honest outpour- 
ings of an honest man. Hanley had in- 
herited $75,000 in the stock of an lowa 
bank, which later Went broke. Instead 
of declaring bankruptcy to avoid a $150,- 
000 debt, Hanley borrowed money to pay 
off depositors. It was this loan which 
plagued Hanley for 10 years, during 
which time he had whittled the debt 
down to $28,000. 

The Senate subcommittee on election 
practices received a request from the 
American Labor Party for an investiga- 
tion, but by the week’s end little had been 
done. Senator Guy M. Gillette (D.-Iowa), 
chairman of the subcommittee, said cau- 
tiously: “The matter appears to come 
within the jurisdiction of the committee.” 

In But Out. New York voters had 
hardly picked their way through this 
maze of political charge and counter- 
charge when another letter was tossed 
into the maelstrom. Hanley’s Democratic 
opponent, Senator Herbert Lehman, had 
written to Alger Hiss, former State De- 
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partment official later convicted of per- 
jury for denying that he had passed Gov- 
ernment documents to a Soviet Union 
spy ring. Lehman admitted writing the 
letter—long before Hiss’s indictment—ex- 
pressing sympathy for Hiss and the posi- 
tion in which he found himself. Most 
observers agreed on the probable out- 
come: Dewey would be re-elected, but his 
status as a national statesman and a 
powerful figure in Republican policy mat- 
ters had been cut down considerably. 
Hanley would be badly beaten in his 
race for the U.S. Senate, not because of 
any wrongdoing but because the organi- 
zation support necessary for his election 
was shattered. 


Sign Language 


From the lower tip of Manhattan to 
its teeming mid-town section around 
Rockefeller Center, once-familiar black 
and white signs bearing the letter “S” 
reappeared last week. On each sign an 
arrow points to a building entrance lead- 
ing underground. New Yorkers didn’t 
have to be told that the signs marked lo- 
cations of air-raid shelters. 


Feeble Defenses 


Last week the American taxpayer 
was let in on the amount he’d been nicked 
since World War II to bolster Europe. 
He heard it on the eve of an Atlantic 
Pact meeting which undoubtedly will 
shape anti-Communist defense plans call- 
ing for more billions. 

A Senate-House committee revealed 
that aid to Europe so far has cost $42.6 
billion. This amounts to $284 per indi- 
vidual and is as much as was spent for 
the entire cost of Government during the 
five years prior to the war. Most of it— 
$36.5 billion—went for emergency feed- 
ing and economic rehabilitation; the 





Aid for France. Moch is greeted by Bonnet and Marshall. 


other $6 billion went for military aid. 

This last figure was certain to grow 
larger as Chiefs of Staffs and Defense 
Ministers of the 12 Atlantic Pact nations 
gathered in Washington. The Ministers’ 
Oct. 28 meeting is expected to bring 
agreement on setting up either a com- 
mander-in-chief or a chief of staff to 
head Western Europe’s defenses—plus 
some sort of master plan for military pro- 
tection against Red threats. 

- - « That Help Themselves. The 
idea of a master plan for Western Eu- 
rope’s defenses was born with the At- 
lantic Pact in 1949. But 18 months and 
six billion U.S. dollars later it still isn’t 
detailed on paper. Disappointing results 
so far prompted former President Her- 
bert Hoover last week to call for an end 
of U.S. aid—until the nations prove they 
can do something on their own hook. 

The load, Hoover said, is bleeding 
the U.S. taxpayer white. Our program 
has given us higher taxes than most Eu- 
ropean countries and put us “in the 
midst of a disastrous wave of inflation.” 
He added that we “cannot carry the load 
for long without fulfilling Stalin’s hopes 
of bleeding us economically to impo- 
tence.” 

Shortly before the Elder Statesman 
spoke, France’s Defense Minister, Jules 
Moch, paid a flying visit to Washington 
to beg U.S. help for his country’s arms 
program. He said France was willing to 
double her defense budget and put 10 
divisions into Germany if the U.S. would 
contribute $750 million. But he went 
home with suggestions on how he could 
trim his budget plus a promise of $200 
million before June 30, 1951, and more 
later. 

On Two Fronts. The next day the 
State Department announced that France 
would get the “largest single part” of the 
$5 billion Congress voted for military 
help to Europe during 1950 and 1951, 


Wide World 


(SEE: Feeble) 
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and the “major part” of the $500 million 
voted for military aid in the Far East. 
The distribution is no surprise since 
France is already at war with the Com- 
munists in Indochina. 

To soothe the other dollar-hungry 
Atlantic Pact nations, the State Depart- 
ment announcement said final details 
would be worked out in discussions with 
their representatives on Oct. 28. 


Two Presidents 


The President of the United States 
was busy touching up one of his favorite 
self-portraits: Harry S. Truman, states- 
man. 

Two weeks ago Truman was a pro- 
fessional politician wondering how to 
give the Democratic Party a badly needed 
shot in the arm for the coming Congres- 
sional elections. This week—after a flying 
trip to Wake Island to talk to General 
MacArthur, a foreign policy speech in 
San Francisco and another to the U.N. 
General Assembly on Long Island—he 
was a well-headlined world leader who 
had reminded his countrymen in one-two- 
three order that his Administration has 
the destiny of the free world in its hands. 

To the polite applause of delegates 
from 60 nations—and the glowering of 
Andrei Vishinsky and his colleagues 
from the Soviet Union—Truman saluted 
the U.N.’s fifth anniversary and offered a 
suggestion for world disarmament. He 
said the powers should agree on a “fool- 
proof” plan for barring all types of 
weapons—but until its adoption, free na- 
tions must “create the armaments needed 
to make the world secure against aggres- 
sion.” He did not mention Russia, though 
he laid the blame for the world’s arms 
race on those who “posed a constant 
Guat: «0a 

Curtain Raiser. A week before, in 
San Francisco’s War Memorial Opera 
House, Truman had sounded the same 
theme. “If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace,” he said, it could live up to the 
U.N. Charter, call off the North Koreans, 
lift the Iron Curtain and join in eliminat- 
ing the A-bomb. 

With MacArthur, the President had 
spent one hour alone, another two hours 
in the company of such State Department 
stalwarts (and MacArthur critics) as Am- 
bassador-at-Large Philip Jessup and As- 
sistant Secretary Dean Rusk. Afterward 
he issued a statement hailing the “very 
complete unanimity of view” between him- 
self and the General. MacArthur, im- 
patiently brushing aside reporters, then 
flew hastily back to Tokyo to get on with 
the Korean war. The two men had dis- 
cussed a peace treaty for Japan, a relief 
project for war-devastated Korea, and 
“other” Far Eastern problems. 

Back in Washington, Truman: flared 
up when newsmen asked about Formosa. 
Voice quivering, face flushed, hands wav- 
ing, he protested his differences with 
MacArthur on Formosa had been settled 
five weeks ago when he ordered the Gen- 
eral to withdraw a letter to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars urging that the U.S. 
defend the island. It was a pity, he 
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stand the ideas of two intellectually 
honest men when they meet. MacArthur, 
he said, is loyal to the Government, loyal 
to the President, and loyal to the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. And there was 
nothing about Formosa to be settled with 
the General, because—although the Presi- 
dent didn’t bother to explain it—Mac- 
Arthur has no power or right whatever 
to question the policy laid down by ‘his 
commander-in-chief. Politician Truman 
was considering a couple of fast hops to 
vital states to speak in behalf of threat- 
ened Democratic candidates. With him, 
he obviously hoped, would go the shadow 
of statesman Truman. 


No Answer 


When the President of a university 
sends a letter to a parent, he doesn’t 
expect a sassy answer from the parent’s 
tough, unruly brat. But something of this 
sort happened last week to the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Harold E. Stassen. 

On Oct. 1 Stassen had written Joseph 
Stalin, suggesting a personal meeting to 
discuss problems of world peace. Nearly 
three weeks went by with no indication 
that Stalin himself would answer. But 
the Kremlin nodded to Pravda, official 
Communist newspaper and mouthpiece of 
Russia’s rulers. In obvious glee Pravda 
replied to Stassen with 1,300 words and 
epithets dredged up from the bottom of 
its well-stocked propaganda barrel. 

Frothing at the Mouth. For his 
simple suggestion of a meeting with the 
boss, Stassen was insolent, ridiculous, a 
slanderer, a shameless warmonger and a 
feverishly active political campaigner 
with a thirst for self-advertisement. The 
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Medal. Mac gets another as he and the President confer. (SEE: Two Presidents) 


snapped, that some people couldn’t under- 


real purpose of Stassen’s “absurd de- 
mands,” screeched Pravda, is “to shift re-. 
sponsibility for the present state of in- 
ternational affairs on to the USSR... 
the whole world knows that the main rea- 
son for the present tension . . . is the 
aggressive policy of the U.S. ruling 
circles, who are conducting a bloody in- 
tervention in Korea . . . undermining the. 
basic principles of the United Na- 
tions. . . .” 

As Pravda raved on it found time 
and space to call Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles “inveterate war- 
mongers” and to comment on a “fact” 
about America’s economy: “The whole 
world knows very well that the number 
of unemployed and semi-unemployed in 
the USA is 18 millions.” 

Harold Stassen didn’t seem _ per- 
turbed. Said he: “I do not accept the 
Pravda story as an answer... . I will 
await an answer from Premier Stalin.” 


The Red Man’s Burden 


Out where rocky mesas jut from Ari- 
zona’s painted desertland live the snake- 
dancing Hopi Indians. Their name—from 
Hopitu—means “peaceful ones.” But last 
week things weren’t so calm in the tribal 
kivas. 

The Great White Father’s new de- 
fense program had touched it all off. 
Hopis had been drafted into the Army; 
some were even serving in Korea. Indig- 
nant chiefs of the Sun and Bluebird 
clans sent a letter to President Truman. 

The Hopi, a sovereign nation, had 
never made a treaty with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment allowing tribesmen to be in- 
ducted. “We have no right to be fighting 
other people in other lands who have 
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caused us no harm. If the U.S. does not 
correct the wrongs and injustices done 
to the Red Man, the Hopi... shall be 
forced” to complain to the United Na- 
tions. 

In Washington, a publicity-seeking 
spokesman for the Navajos—whose res- 
ervation practically swallows that of the 
Hopi—termed the action “perfectly con- 
temptible.” He pointed out that Navajos 
had served in World War II, carrying out 
dificult patrol missions and talking by 


radio in their own language—“a code the* 


Japanese never could break.” They had 
also recently offered to form a scout unit 
in the Army and provide tribal lands for 
its training. 

Minority Report. Many Hopi 
thought the letter contemptible, too. Said 
James D. Crawford, superintendent of the 
Hopi agency: “There are only a couple 
of handfuls of Indians in the Sun and 
Bluebird clans—less than 1% of the 
4,800 Hopis. They don’t begin to speak 
for the tribe as a whole. .. .” 

He added that more than 300 Hopi 
had been inducted in the last war, serv- 
ing in all theaters and getting “more than 
their share of decorations.” 

While the old chiefs had signed the 
letter to the President, Crawford said, its 
real authors were five young braves who 
had been jailed for refusing to register in 
World War Il—even as conscientious ob- 
jectors. And several white men, members 
of a religious peace organization, were 
reported to be prodding the braves in the 
action. 


Election Preview 


The Democrats thought they could 
keep their seats in Congress on Nov. 7— 
if they could hold their own in the turbu- 
lent closing days of the 1950 campaign. 

Rarely had issues been so confused 
as they were in the home stretch. Repub- 
licans hammered away at communism, 





the State Department, Far Eastern pol- 
icy, lack of adequate defense, the trend 
toward socialism. Shouting back with 
equal vigor, Democrats pointed with pride 
to the Korean victory, the Fair Deal, and 
the nation’s continuing prosperity. 

The American voter, of course, would 
settle the whole business. And he was so 
silent that worried political crystal- 
gazers refrained from too much predict- 
ing, lest they look as silly as they did in 
1948 when Harry Truman won the Presi- 
dency, or in 1946 when the Republicans 
captured Congress. 

Three Tough Ones. In the Senate, 
the Democrats seemed to be favored—at 
the moment. The Republicans would need 
seven seats to take control, hoped to 
pick up four of them with ease. In the 
House they would need 48, of which 30 
or 35 might be captured readily. The re- 
mainder would depend entirely upon 
luck, the weather or simply the attitude 
of the voters on election day. 

As the Senate races shaped up, the 
most important could be judged only on 
the basis of probabilities. 

Ohio’s Robert A. Taft (R.), for in- 
stance, seemed a probable winner over 
Democrat Joe Ferguson in the most im- 
portant race in many years. Illinois’ Sen- 
ate majority leader Scott W. Lucas 
seemed to have a slight edge over former 
Representative Everett M. Dirksen (R.). 

Senate whip Francis J. Myers, his 
fate more certain than most, was trailing 
Pennsylvania’s Republican Governor 
James Duff. But in Connecticut, where 
all was confusion, it was a tossup between 
Democratic Senators Brien McMahon 
and William Benton and Republicans 
Joseph E. Talbot and Prescott Bush. 

Three Easy Ones. In New York, 
Nevada and Washington, Democratic in- 
cuffbents Herbert H. Lehman, Pat Mc- 
Carran and Warren G. Magnuson were 
likely winners. Utah’s vague and profes- 


sorial Elbert D. Thomas (D.) had heavy 


going against Republican Wallace Ben- 
nett, who refused to let the state forget 
Thomas’s past associations with groups 
later found to be Communist fronts. In 
the President’s home state of- Missouri, 
Senator Forrest C. Donnell (R.) was 
nip-and-tuck with former Representative 
Thomas J. Hennings Jr. (D.). 

California’s sure-shot Republican 
Governor Earl Warren, up for a third 
term, could be expected to pull Republi- 
can Senatorial candidate Richard Nixon 
into office -with him despite the flam- 
boyant campaign of Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas (D.). Indiana’s Sena- 
tor Homer Capehart (R.) had an excel- 
lent chance against Democrat Alex Camp- 
bell, as did Idaho’s Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak (R.) in his battle with Demo- 
crat Claude J. Burtenshaw. Idaho’s ex- 
Senator D. Worth Clark (D.) was in a 
tight race with Republican Herman Wel- 
ker for the seat left vacant by the pri- 
mary defeat of Democratic Senator Glen 
Taylor. 

In Colorado, Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin (R.) was hard pressed by Rep- 
resentative John Carroll (D.), and in 
Iowa Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R.) was working hard to stop former 
Agriculture Under Secretary Albert J. 
Loveland (D.). In New England and Ore- 
gon, the three so-called “Republican Lib- 
erals,” Charles W. Tobey (N.H.), George 
D. Aiken (Vt.) and Wayne Morse (Ore.) 
seemed sure of re-election. 

One in Doubt. Two of the three 
most important Governorship races ap- 
parently were in the bag for the incum- 
bents: California, where Warren is far 
ahead of Democrat James Roosevelt; and 
New York, where eight years of efficient 
government have given Thomas E. Dewey 
a backlog of strength which should with- 
stand such shocks as the “Hanley letter” 
(see page 13). Connecticut’s Governor 
Chester Bowles (D.), symbol of wartime 
OPA, is in the doubtful class: Republi- 
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Politics. Dirksen greets a constituent, Mrs. Lee Hamburg, as Douglas and Roosevelt joke in San Francisco. (SEE: Election) 
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can John Davis Lodge may end the New 
Dealer’s controversial tour of duty in 
Hartford. 

Confronted by Administration mis- 
management of many things both at home 
and abroad, voters in crucial states might 
show on Nov. 7 that they had once more 
“had enough.” 


For the Record 


ee President Truman finally de- 
cided to put all U.S. ports and harbors 
under Coast Guard protection against 
subversive activities. An Executive order 
gave the Coast Guard authority to inves- 
tigate all workers employed at American 
ports as well as cargoes and crews of all 
vessels. 

e@ @ Late-season hurricanes hit Flor- 
ida. One of them, ripping up the East 
Coast through Miami, caused damage 
estimated at more than $5 million. 

ee The Justice Department an- 
nounced regulations for Communist regis- 
trations under the McCarran Anti-Subver- 
sive law. It also used the law to bar mem- 
bers of Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
Spanish Falange Party from entering the 
United States on the grounds that they 
represent a totalitarian philosophy of 
government. 


Red Birds 


U.S. officials in the Panama Canal 
Zone were red faced last week. They dis- 
covered a Communist propaganda book 
for children, Granny’s Birds, on sale in 
the Government-operated commissaries. 
Granny’s Birds pictures Russia as a para- 
dise where every peasant is well dressed, 
in fine health and spirits, laden with 10- 
pound loaves of bread and other delica- 
cies. 

An intelligence officer called it 
. -. one of the most subtle pieces of 
Communist propaganda I have ever seen.” 
Said Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer, 
the Zone’s governor: “There is no doubt 
we should withdraw it from sale.” How 
the book came on sale, nobody said. 


Shrinking Suds 


Those who mourn the nickel beer 
and free lunch got another jolt in their 
hops last week. Now the dime glass is on 
the way out. Chicago tavern owners 
boosted the price to 15¢, and in Wash- 
ington and St. Louis pubs, per-bottle cost 
foamed as high as 30¢. The increases fol- 
lowed a hike by most major breweries of 
8¢ to 10¢ a case. 


“ 


Drifting Inflation 


Not since 1946-47 had the nation 
seen such feverish Administration at- 
tempts to hold prices and wages in line 
without actually doing anything about 
them. 

Puzzled citizens wondered where 
prices were headed, how high the cost of 
living would go and why businessmen 
weren’t given a clear picture of what was 
expected of them. Meanwhile, nervous 
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Invasion, Sixteen years ago five little 
look-alikes swarmed into the United 
States via photographs, their rare 
multiple birth one of the world’s most 
publicized events. 

Last week they swarmed in again, 
this time in person. Canada’s Dionne 
quintuplets came to New York for a 
chic American hairdo, their first high 
heels, their first lesson in putting on 


Democrats desperately stalled until after 
the elections. 

Vividly they remembered that public 
impatience with controls had resulted in 
a Republican Congress in the 1946 elec- 
tions. But they overlooked the fact that 
a half-controlled, half-free economy might 
be equally disastrous to the party in 
power. 

Paper Protection. To date the 
President had done a lot of things—on 
paper. He had created an Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency, a Wage Stabilization 
Board, a Price Stabilization Board, a Na- 
tional Production Authority. He had also 
appointed Dr. Alan Valentine, former 
president of the University of Rochester, 
to head ESA; Cyrus Ching, the Govern- 
ment’s chief labor troubleshooter, to head 
WSB; William Henry Harrison, presi- 
dent of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, to head NPA. A fourth, Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the War Manpower 
Commission in World War II, was se- 
lected by Labor Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin to head an Office of Defense Man- 
power. So far Truman had been unable to 
persuade anyone to take the tough job 
of Price Administrator. And his four 
agencies consisted of a few secretaries 
and their telephones. 

Dutifully Valentine and Ching had 
issued the customary clichés. Valentine 
said the nation is “indeed in a very, very 
grave crisis; more grave than the Amer- 
ican people realize.” 
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lipstick and face powder—and to sing 
one of Manhattan’s favorite French 
songs, Les Trottoires [Sidewalks] de 
New York, at a fund-raising Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation dinner. 
Typically curious Americans learned: 
Cecile is the extrovert and best cook, 
Emile the tomboy, Marie the best 
singer, Annette the best pianist and 
Yvonne the brightest. 





“The inflation spiral has started,” 
Ching told the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. “If inflation does hap- 
pen here it will be the fault of the people © 
for not exercising self-control. If wage- 
and price controls are established soon, 
it will be entirely the fault of labor and 
industry because they haven’t restrained 
themselves in prices and wages.” 

This technique of blaming the peo- 
ple for the unpleasant things the Govern- 
ment might do was a familiar story to 
Ching’s fellow citizens. Familiar also was 
the groping, uncertain, vote-conscious 
way the Administration was going about 
it. The memory of 1946-47 was vivid to 
consumers, too. 

Seesaw. Then, Truman had yanked 
off first one control and then another, 
vacillated between appeasing labor and 
business pressure-groups and trying to 
hold the line against inflation. Unions 
had insisted that wage controls be re- 
laxed, industry had clamored for an end 
to price restriction. Truman vetoed one 
price control extension bill because he 
said it didn’t do enough, then removed 
controls on many items as soon as Con- 
gress passed another OPA bill giving him 
decontrol authority. Under constant pres- 
sure, and always with one eye on the 
ballot-box, he followed a zigzag course 
which didn’t please the country, stop in- 
flation—or win votes. Today the story 
seems much the same. The NPA told steel 
producers they must divert 15% of their 
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Warning. Ching says the public may 
force controls. (SEE: Inflation) 


high-carbon steel production to Govern- 
ment orders and ordered civilian rubber 
consumption reduced 16% below the 
monthly average for the year ending 
June 30. Distillers agreed to make more 
industrial alcohol for the war program. 
The strong implication was that these 
steps were only the beginning. 

Thus this week the economy drifted 
while the Government walked a delicate 
tightrope, if it did too much too fast, the 
political repercussions might be disas- 
trous for the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress. If it did too little too slowly, the 
housewives responsible for Republican 
victory in 1946 might repeat. 


Surplus—for Civilians 


For five years Americans have been 
conscious of big “Army-Navy Surplus 
Store” signs in their shopping areas. 
Since the new war emergency began, 
they have worried about a characteristic 
taxpayers’ question: 

Why should the services pour out 
money for new equipment when plenty of 
perfectly good World War II items are 
available at cut-rate prices? 

Like many another impatient ques- 
tion asked by taxpayers, this one is based 
on specific examples which seem to justi- 
fy complaint. The Army buys OD wool 
trousers for $10.96 wholesale—but sur- 
plus stores are selling them for $7 to $8. 
Army cots cost the Government $7.05, go 
to surplus store customers for $3.99 to 
$5.95. Even on such a minor item as ta- 
bleware, the services must pay 25¢ each 
for knives, 22¢ for forks, 25¢ for spoons, 
while surplus stores sell them for as little 
as a nickel apiece. The same gap exists 
on hundreds of other items which the 
Government needs to rebuild its limping 
war machine. 

Expensive Bargains. For worried 
taxpayers, the Defense Department has 
several pat answers: Changed specifica- 
tions make some World War II items ob- 
solete (although this hardly applies to 
most clothing and tableware). Standard 
procurement procedures, established by 
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law and military regulation, would have 
to be changed at considerable expense to 
permit purchase from surplus stores. If 
the Government needs, say, 5,000 trench 
knives, it is much faster and cheaper to 
order them from a single manufacturer 
than to hunt them up in 10 surplus stores. 
Furthermore, the stores are not equipped 
to package and ship items to distant de- 
pots without a big Government subsidy 
or a higher price for their wares. 

This week, as taxpayers wondered 
about “small surplus,” the Senate Pre- 
paredness Committee was after bigger 
game. Its study of the disposal of surplus 
war plants was about to put the Muni- 
tions Board on the spot again. 

The 1950 version of World War II’s 
famed Truman committee had already 
taken one potshot at the Board for: (1) 
its dangerous slowness in_ stockpiling 
strategic materials; (2) its tardy pro- 
gram for synthetic rubber, and (3) its 
willingness to let war plants pass perma- 
nently into private hands. Although it can 
block such sales, the Board—until 
checked by the Senate committee—was 
permitting them. It was also relaxing 
the so-called “national security clause” 
(which lets the Government recover 
plants in case of emergency) to the 
point where it was almost inoperative. 

Not Enough Diamonds. Although 
the Board refused to release specific fig- 
ures on stockpiled items it did report 
stockpiling almost complete on antimony, 
metal-grade bauxite, graphite, iodine, 
lead, mica, quinine and sperm oil. Manga- 
nese, copper, zinc, industrial diamonds 
and tin remain short. The Board stepped 
up its aluminum buying in August, more 
than a month after the Korean war be- 
gan, also reluctantly began urging ex- 
pansion of synthetic rubber. This week 
the Board reported the year’s $4 billion 
stockpiling program 55% complete, with 
another 13% under contract. 

Nonetheless, the Senate committee 
















People’s Affairs 


Federal income taxes took $300 
from the average American family 
last year. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s 1950 Survey of Consumer 
Finances says average family in- 
come before the Federal tax was 
$3,760; after, $3,460. Here is fam- 
ily income distribution after the 
tax: 

















Income group Percent of Total 


NE SRS 5.0 5k bp 4a wh ae es 13% 
DEO GEOD ccccccvesvocse 16% 
SEO O GED boc cn ccccccccs 22% 
$3,000-$3,999 19% 
$4,000-$4,999 ..........000- 12% 
GR TD voc ccccecsecss 12% 
ok ee 3% 
$10,000 and up.............. 





The Government has taken in 
since July 1...... $10,591,455.803 
The Government has spent 
since July 1....... $10,861,550,921 
The Government owes....... 
idoedcag eee cee $256,691.406.034 





Edna St. Vincent Millay. The light 
flickered, then died. (SEE: The Flame) 


was still critical—and curious. A new re- 
port on Munitions Board operations 
would be out soon, staff members prom- 
ised. And after that, they said, they might 
even go into the price of knives and forks. 


Atom-Age Catacombs 


Hewed out of a mountain of stone 
near New Meadows, Idaho, is a vast vault 
designed to hold works of art, irreplace- 
able government and historical docu- 
ments and personal valuables. The vault, 
begun this year by the Archives of Time 
Foundation, a corporation headed by 
Boise contractor Lyle C. McDermott, runs 
deep into the rock. 

Back of a display room are criss- 
crossing galleries for individual storage 
vaults. If and when more room is needed, 
additional galleries will be carved out un- 
til the entire mountain is honeycombed 
with a modern version of the Roman cata- 
combs. 

McDermott hopes the huge cost of 
building and maintaining the archives 
will be met by endowments, gifts and 
rental of space to individuals, business 
concerns and institutions. As yet, how- 
ever, there has been no rush to rent 
cubicles. 


The Flame Is Out 


My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and, oh, my friends 

It gives a lovely light. 

Those lines of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s sparked the flaming youth of the 
Twenties, for which she was the poetic 
voice. Last week, still feverishly burn- 
ing her candle, she died. A caretaker 
found her at her eastern New York farm 
home on Oct. 19, dead of a heart attack 
after apparently working all night on a 
forthcoming group of verses. 

One of this country’s finest poets— 
often called the greatest woman sonneteer 
since Elizabeth Barrett Browning—she 
welded in her lyrics the tomboyish qual- 
ities of her Maine childhood, the sophis- 
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tication of her Vassar education, and the 
Bohemianism of the early Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where she held literary sway from 
a 9-foot-wide house on Bedford Street. 
The Harp Weaver and Other Poems won 
her a Pulitzer Poetry Prize in 1923. 

The red-haired, green-eyed Miss 
Millay, 58, had lived alone since the 
death of her husband a year ago. She 
was hailed as a satirical realist and as a 
lyricist. Her poems were scrawled in 
handwriting she herself sometimes could 
not read. In later years her verse reflected 
an increasing social consciousness and 
hatred of totalitarianism. 


Heart attacks last week brought 
death to three other noted Americans: 

e e Henry L. Stimson, 83, first per- 
son to hold Cabinet posts under four 
Presidents. 

e e Al Jolson, 64, stage, screen and 
radio comedian whose ‘“M-a-a-m-m-y” 
reached millions since he first sang it in 
1909. . 
e @ Edward J. Kelly, 74, Democratic 
political boss and mayor of Chicago from 


1933 to 1947. 


New Life for Old Camps 


Across the nation workmen ham- 
mered, sawed, repaired leaks, laid pipe, 
tested transformers. Their job: fixing up 
buildings which a few years ago had been 
left to the slow destruction of time and 
the elements. 

The buildings were the widely scat- 
tered U.S. Army Replacement Training 
Centers—camps and forts where the new 
draftee is hardened into a soldier in a few 
gruelling weeks. Soon after World War 
II they were almost deserted. Last week 
all 13 were open—a possibility Washing- 
ton didn’t dream of five years ago. 

Among the pine trees and moss-cov- 
ered oaks of Camp Stewart, near Savan- 
nah, Ga., an elderly carpenter looked up 
from his sawhorse, grinned and said, “I 
helped put up this place and I helped 
lock it up and darn if I ain’t opening her 
up again. Guess it might stay put now.” 
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Recruits. For the youngsters, the same old grind of orders and gripes and... 


Camp Stewart will probably stay put 
for some time. A key training center, it 
already resounds to the marching steps 
of the newly uniformed soldiers. Some 
Savannah residents had misgivings, re- 
calling the crowding caused by the influx 
of thousands to their community during 
the war. As in other training-center 
towns, busses, cafes and restaurants were 
jammed, the streets noisy at night. But 
most citizens welcomed the boom. Said 
Mayor Olin F. Fulmer: “We tried for a 
long time to get Washington to open up 
the camp, but it took Korea to do it. We 
want the boys here. We like ’em and we 
think they are good for the city.” 

Welcome to Columbia. At Colum- 
bia, S.C., Mayor J. Macfie Anderson 
agreed. The reopening of Fort Jackson 
(25,000 trainees) has loaded lumber, 
hardware and building supply companies 
with extra work. Downtown shops and 
eating places are sprucing up, hotels full 
and reservations hard to get. But Colum- 
bia, said its mayor, “can take all this in 
its stride. We are used to it.” 

It was the same story in cities and 
towns near Camp Chaffee, Ark., Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky., Fort Leonard Woged, 
Mo., and other camps. And at the camps 
themselves it seemed like 1941 all over 
again. The same tough sergeants eyed 
new draftees with the cynical distaste of 
tough sergeants from time immemorial. 
Griping—the citizen-soldier’s prime pre- 
rogative—was louder and bitterer, par- 
ticularly among men who had fought in 
one war and never expected to wear a 
uniform again. One veteran at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood moaned: “I joined the reserve 
because I just couldn’t believe anything 
would happen so soon. I’ve got a wife and 
a little boy and an auto agency. What am 
I going to do? I’ve just got squared 
away, and it starts all over.” 

For the young non-veterans, it was a 
new experience, a new adventure: wait- 
ing patiently in line, being poked in the 
arm (and elsewhere) with needles, trying 
on wool clothing and G.I. shoes, making 
new friends, obeying innumerable or- 
ders. The U.S. was once again making 
civilians into soldiers on a big scale. Since 


the Korean war began 210,000 draftees 
have been called, and if the military gets 
all the men it wants, an additional 100,- 
000 will be inducted by next spring— 
bringing total U.S. military personnel to 
approximately 2 million. The process 
would have a profound effect on the men, 
the communities and the nation. 


Mailbox Blues 


In Atlanta last week William E. 
Smith completed a task which brings 
pleasure to any man: he had finally 
finished building his new house. He moved 
in, happily taking care of loose ends—a 
shelf here, a bracket there, removing a 
spot of paint from the living room floor. 

As a final chore, Bill drilled a hole 
in the brick front, hung up his shiny 
new mailbox. Along came the postman, 
dropped in Bill’s first letter at the new 
house. The letter ordered Marine Corps 
reserve officer William E. Smith to report 
for extended active duty at the end of 
the month. 


Bootleg Hopalong 


On the lonely top of Whittemore 
mountain, near Emporium, Pa., Federal 
sleuths last week uncovered the first tele- 
vision “moonshiner” in the nation’s his- 
tory. The FCC promptly closed down the 
station, built and operated by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., one of the largest 
manufacturers of television tubes. 

A company official explained that it 
was aware of regulations governing tele- 
vision broadcasting, but knew it was use- 
less to apply for a license in view of 
the Government’s two-year-old freeze on 
new stations. 





Wide World 
... for fledgling swabbies, an introduc- 
tion to “squaring away.” (SEE: Camps) 
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Washington 
Talk 





Wonderland, D. C. 


Fellow of our acquaintance was in- 
terviewed recently by an FBI agent about 
a friend of his who was applying for a 
position in the Government. Winding up 
the long interrogation, the agent asked: 
“And do you consider him well qualified 
for the job?” 

“Depends. What’s the job?” 

“Sorry,” said the G-man. “I’m not at 
liberty to reveal that. Confidential, you 
know.” 


Marxist Menu 


The day on which most Soviet citi- 
zens at home and abroad knock off work 
to engage in spontaneous celebrations by 
squads comes up again next week: Nov. 
7, anniversary of the Revolution of 1917. 
At the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
Soviet officers decorated with all manner 
of heroic hardware will greet their dip- 
lomatic guests before tables creaking 
under hot and cold canapés, bowls of 
caviar in shaved ice, cold salmon, turkey, 
rolled hams, salami, filets of pork loins, 
cocktails, coffee, and vodka, three differ- 
ent kinds of ice cream, assorted pastries 
and a huge cake crowned with a wooden 
replica of the Kremlin. 

Most of these delicacies will come 
from one of the town’s top caterers, 
Henry J. Trilling of Hubert, Inc., who 
will celebrate an event of his own in 
February: his 50th year of feeding the 
famous. The embassy, however, will. pro- 
vide its own caviar, its vodka and Scotch 
(brought in duty-free at $18 a case), 
and will build the Kremlin model itself. 

Quick-Pay Comrades. Trilling, a 
capitalist to the core and a czar on his 
own home grounds, has encountered no 
particular difficulties in dealing with the 
Russians. “I'll say this for them,” he 
says. “They’re very good payers. Take 
care of their bills right on the nose.” 

He agrees with cartoonist Ed Lichty, 
though, that the guests will do well to 
avoid the Reds’ vodka. In a recent cari- 
cature of the Russians, Lichty labeled a 
bottle in the background: “Old Stalin— 
Good Till The Last Man Drops.” 


Stinging Telegram 

Robert A. Lovett, recently installed 
by General Marshall as his Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, will probably be a 
bit more careful this trip how he throws 
his weight—and the Government’s money 
—around in public. Undoubtedly he still 
remembers the time he got his come- 
uppance from Broadway’s beloved wit, 
the late Bob Benchley. 

Great friends, Lovett and Benchley 
were dining together just after Lovett 
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November revolution. The guests should avoid “Old Stalin.” (SEE: Marxist Menu) 


had become Under Secretary of State. A 
phone was brought to the table and 
Lovett indulged in a long, high-level 
wrangle with some Departmental type, 
ending brusquely: “Oh, all right, damn 
it, give Austria her $8 million!” 

A moment later Benchley excused 
himself and left the table. Shortly after 
he had rejoined Lovett, a waiter brought 
the Under Secretary a cablegram. It 
read: “Thanks loads! Having wonderful 
time. Wish you were here. (Signed) 
Austria.” 


Fool’s Names... 


Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of 
Washington’s renowned Folger Shakes- 
peare Library, has had a rough year. In 
his annual report, published last fort- 
night, he notes with equal horror that one 
ill-starred firm brought out a comic-book 
version of Macbeth (“one of the most 
discouraging pieces of Shakespeariana 
we have seen’); that a real estate dealer 
tried to buy the Library for a client “per- 
haps one of Washington’s more baroque 
undertakers,” and that some visiting 
Kilroy carved his initials—“J. L. T., Va. 
*49”—on the Library’s celebrated statue 
of Puck. 

“We did not meet him face to face,” 
growls Wright, “but if we ever identify 
him conclusively we can promise him at 
least a short paragraph in the local 
papers—and a permanent inscription on 
the police blotter.” 


The Sleeper & the Veep 
Vice President Alben Barkley, 


ambling through the Senate’s press room 
on the session’s last day, halted beside a 
couch where a photographer was dozing. 
“How do you do, Bruce?” he in- 
quired. Bruce’s only answer was a snore. 
“Well, I certainly have enjoyed this 


little chat with you,” declared the Veep 
heartily, and walked on. 


Best-Dressed Diplomat 


The adage is doubtless still true that 
no man is a hero to his own valet. But 
one statesman in Washington, at least, 
has the high regard of his tailor. The 
statesman: Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. The tailor: Albert Berman of 
Farnsworth, Reed, Ltd. 

Berman, a chunky, well-turned-out 
fellow with a gravely diplomatic manner, 
has been making suits for Acheson the 
past four years, rates him as “perhaps the 
finest-dressed man I know.” Nor does he 
attribute this to his own art. “Mr. 
Acheson,” he murmurs, “would look like 
a statesman even if an inferior tailor 
garbed him. Fine figure of a man. He’s as 
responsible for making our suits look 
well as we are.” 

Relations between tailor and tailored 
have been smooth. Acheson’s aide usu- 
ally phones to see when an appointment 
for a fitting would be convenient to Ber- 
man. 

If the Secretary arrives to find others 
ahead of him, he genially waits his turn. 
Acheson relies on Berman to pick the ma- 
terials for his suits, but chooses his own 
patterns. 

Symphony in Gray. “He not only 
knows what he wants,” says Berman, “but 
he can tell you. Rare quality, that.” With 
eyes of grayish blue, and hair now 
touched with gray, Acheson generally 
finds gray his best color. He shows no 
favoritism between single- and double- 
breasted suits, has had Berman make him 
everything from business sack suits to 
tuxedos. Last winter, when the Secretary 
was about to sail for Europe short a vest 
for his tails, Berman and his staff 
whipped out a natty white piqué number 
in four hours, sped it over to State by 
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special messenger in time to be packed. 

“Usually,” Berman reports discreet- 
ly, “I try to keep my place. But last 
summer, when I was fitting Mr. Acheson 
for a lightweight tropical worsted, I 
couldn’t help commenting that the bur- 
dens of office seemed to rest lightly on 
him: He had gained five or six pounds— 
though well distributed, mind you. The 
Secretary laughed, said he couldn’t un- 
derstand how any man could put on 
weight while being put through the—er— 
wringer.” 

G-Man’s Garb. While not rating 
them in quite the same sartorial class, 
Berman is equally proud of his other 
customers—such as J. Edgar Hoover and 
Army Secretary Frank Pace. “Hoover’s 
taste runs more to color and dash in 
materials, a rather fashionable designing, 
perhaps—not the straight conservative 
cuts of Mr. Acheson.” 

As for Pace, Berman finds him “so 
busy he can’t tear himself away from his 
work long enough to take care of his 
needs. Last time I saw him I had to 
wait three hours over in the Pentagon 
just to show him some materials.” 

Probably Berman’s weirdest cus- 
tomers, however, are the Russians from 
the Embassy. All they want in tailoring 
is plenty of room and comfort and wide 
trousers,” he reports. Most of them, in 
fact, don’t want any tailering at all; 
they buy material in suit lengths and take 
it back to Moscow to be made up. “They 
haven’t the slightest interest in pattern or 
design,” Berman notes sadly. “All they’re 
after is something thick and durable and 
warm. You know, it must get quite cold 
over there.” 
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Secretary Acheson. Sartorially, at least, 
a great success. (SEE: Best-Dressed) 
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The ideal member of Congress, 
almost every voter will agree, should 
possess complete integrity. He should 
be more than financially honest. He 
should be honest-minded, morally hon- 
est, and politically honest. He should, 
by what he says, make clear to the 
public what he really thinks and why 
he thinks it. He should be willing to 
explain his ideas and intentions clear- 


ly. 












Admittedly such political charac- 
ters are not common. Money-crooked- 
ness seldom appears in the upper 
ranks of national public life, although 
the use of public office for private 
profit has all too often stained munici- 
pal records. Many a public servant of 
scrupulous financial honesty, however, 
has thought that devious dealings in 
other ways were necessary to his 
political success. He has too often seen 
courage and frankness bring defeat to 
his fellows. 

Just how badly do American 
voters desire to be represented in Con- 
gress by first-rate men who put hon- 
esty and courage above political clev- 
erness? Does clear devotion to decency 
and to American principles pay off 
with victories at the polls? 

* * % 


















There are, of course, men of 
complete integrity who lack the other 
desirable attributes of ability and un- 
derstanding. 

An ideal public servant grasps 
facts, estimates the motives of others 
and foresees the effects of governmen- 
tal actions. He must be deeply ground- 
















able to spot the evil consequences 
which inevitably follow when govern- 
ment departs from basic principles. 







Human imperfections being nu- 
merous, not many of those who vote 
on Nov. 7 will have a clear-cut choice 
between an ideal public servant and a 
completely unsuitable candidate. The 
job will be to pick the best one. Here, 
perhaps, the voter will want to search 
his own conscience and even his own 
character. Will he let his vote be 
influenced by factors which are entire- 
ly irrelevant to a candidate’s merit 
as a public servant? Will he be de- 
ceived by smears, taken in by charm, 
or bought by promises of personal 
benefits? Will he find himself choos- 
ing from the viewpoint of his own 
selfish interest or from the viewpoint 
of the country’s future? 

Undoubtedly the outstanding test 
of voting integrity this year falls upon 
the people of Ohio. Senator Taft meets 
most of the qualifications for an ideal 
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Does Honesty Pay? 


ed in the philosophy of freedom and - 
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Taft. Ohio’s voters will be on trial. 


statesman. He has complete honesty. 
He says what he thinks. His positions 
are taken after full consideration of 
facts and chosen always to benefit the 
nation. 

* & * 

Taft’s opponent is an amiable 
nobody with no particular national 
qualifications. But all the organized 
labor leadership has joined to beat 
Taft because he helped to trim down 
their dictatorial powers. Since they 
can’t beat him on this issue alone, 
they have brought into Ohio every re- 
source of money, of smear methods, of * 
falsehood and political trickery that 
their highly skilled efforts can muster. 


Far more is at stake than the 
Ohio senatorship. If the combined 
powers of organized labor and of the 
Left Deal can defeat Bob Taft, they 
will have succeeded in impressing 
every future candidate for Congress 
with such lessons as: “Obey us or be 
beaten” ; “Don’t be honest with people 
if you want to win elections”; “Don’t 
bother about doing the most good for 
the most people—just give us what we 
want.” 


A resounding ‘Taft victory, on the 
other hand, will put courage and 
power into the hearts of thousands of 
decent citizens. It will encourage more 
public servants to emulate Taft’s in- 
tegrity and industry and frankness. 

The Ohio election is not merely 
a test for Bob Taft. He has been 
tested and found good. It is a supreme 
test for the voters of Ohio. More than 
that, it will decide for years to come 
and for many people whether honesty 
is the best policy. 
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The World 





For The Record 


ee With Yugoslavia suffering its 
worst drought in modern history, Marshal 
Tito abolished all special privileges for 
Communists, requested $105 million in 
U.S. aid. 

e @ In a speech at New Delhi, Pan- 
dit Nehru tried to clarify India’s foreign 
policy, only added further confusion. He 
said India opposed a U.N. army and by- 
passing the veto, supported Red China’s 
entry into the U.N., but opposed Commu- 
nist aggression and appeasement. 

ee The French cabinet approved 
the Schuman plan that Germans be re- 
armed only within a European conti- 
nental army. 

e @ Russia’s Molotov and seven sat- 
ellite Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Prague, declared they would not tolerate 
the re-arming of West Germany and pre- 
sented the West with a four-point pro- 
gram for German unification. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer said the plan was un- 
acceptable unless “free elections” were 
granted. 


Victor Under the Lotus 


Maj. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, 38, moon- 
faced commander of the South Korean 
First Division, came home last week to 
Pyongyang, capital of North Korea. 
Paik’s troops raced the U.S. First Divi- 
sion to the “City of Peaceful Soil,” lost 
to the mechanized cavalrymen by 18 min- 
utes. But Paik, who left Pyongyang after 
the Russians took it over five years ago, 
was as happy as if his “Roks” had won. 

He exchanged congratulations with 
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the American commander, Brig. Gen. 
Frank A. Allen Jr., went around clapping 
Yanks on the back, repeating over and 
over: “Damn good job.” Paik is a man 
of action and he wasn’t ready to call a 
halt. Squatting under a lotus tree he 
told newsmen in crisp English: “My tac- 
tics is no stop.” A few hours later he and 
his men were back on the road out of 
Pyongyang, surging north after the re- 
treating Reds. 

For everything but the record the 
war in Korea, now in its 18th week, was 
about over. Of the 316,000 men the Reds 
have hurled into action since D-day, June 
25, only about 42,000 are left to resist. 
The rest were killed, wounded or taken 
prisoner. 

Tame Tiger. “The tiger of Chang 
Pai Shan,” Kim II Sung, North Korea’s 
Premier, had ordered a fight to death to 
hold Pyongyang, a once beautiful city of 
tree-lined streets and handsome buildings 
whose history goes back to 1122 B.C. But 
as the United Nations forces came roar- 
ing across the 38th Parallel, Kim changed 
his mind. He gave up Pyongyang, left 
behind great quantities of equipment 
(made in Russia in 1950) and set up a 
last-ditch capital at Sinuiju, far to the 
north and only a mile across the Yalu 
River from the Manchurian border. 

As the week began it appeared that 
General MacArthur had assigned most of 
the mopping-up to the Roks. Fighting 
was still going on north of Pyongyang 
and in the northeastern corner of the for- 
mer Soviet puppet state. 

But the story of victory in Korea—a 
smashing triumph for the U.N. in its first 


_use of force against an aggressor—can 
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War’s rubble. Korea looked like a series of charred ghost towns. (SEE: Victor) 


now be written. All but the five nations 
of the Soviet bloc supported the U.N. 
More than 30 member-nations joined to 
contribute men, guns, planes, ships, food 
and supplies. Credit is due every nation 
which helped seal the victory but the 
major honors, of course, go to those who 
did the fighting. In this respect no nation 
outdid the U.S. 

The Price of War. The Americans 
were in the fight almost from the start. 
With the Roks they bore the brunt of the 
hard-hitting Communist offensive that 
overran Seoul, South Korea’s capital, and 
finally stalled in the bloody, heroic 
bridgehead above Pusan. The Yanks paid 
an appalling price for stubborn resistance 
when the odds were great against them 
and for fierce attacks when the U.N. 
counteroffensive got rolling. The still in- 
complete American casualty list shows 
4.036 dead, 4,336 missing, 18,129 
wounded. 

The turnittg point came Sept. 15 
when General MacArthur made an am- 
phibious end run and landed forces at 
Inchon, 150 miles behind the enemy’s 
rear line. After that it was all U.N. In 
36 days Seoul was retaken, Pyongyang 
fell and enemy resistance crumbled. 

The battle to curb the aggressors is 
about over; the struggle to restore peace 
and unity to Korea is only beginning. 
That will be a U.N. job with a seven- 
nation committee (including the U.S. and 
Russia) assigned to do the preliminary 
spadework. It cost $2 billion to win the 
war; it may cost as much to win the 
peace. U.N.’s first estimate—$500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion for three years—ap- 
pears to be conservative. 

Smashed Capital. From the air 
Korea looks like a landf charred ghost 
towns and acres of smoking villages. 
Seoul was 50% to 60% wrecked. Other 
cities got a hard pasting. Oil refineries, 
locomotive works, factories by the scores 
must be rebuilt. Hundreds of bridges 
were blown up. It will take millions of 
dollars and thousands of man-hours to 
clear away the rubble and build anew. 

Reconstruction is one immense job; 
restoring political unity may be even 
more ticklish. The U.N. is still undecided 
on how to join North and South Korea 
under one government. But last week 
Syngman Rhee, President of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, jumped the gun in an at- 
tempt to provide his own solution. He 
appointed governors for the five North 
Korean provinces, started looking for 
men he could trust to run towns north of 
the 38th Parallel. Some of Rhee’s critics, 
who have pinned a dictator tag on him, 
fear his ambitious aims will point up a 
new crisis, encourage civilian support of 
Communist guerillas, plant the seeds of 
possible civil war. It’s up to U.N. to 
apply the brakes. 


Vetoing the Veto 
At the 1945 United Nations confer- 


ence in San Francisco one issue divided 
the large and small nations. The dele- 
gates called it “unanimity.” Any action 
taken by the big powers must be 
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How U.N.’s 
Stop-War 
Plan Works 













3. If a peaceful nation, like Korea for 
instance, is attacked, the U.N. will be 
ready to act at once to restore peace. 






. a seven-man majority in the 
Council can call an emergency session 
of the General Assembly in 24 hours. 


“unanimous.” They demanded a veto on 
security matters. 

The small countries, led by Aus- 
tralia, didn’t like the idea. But they ac- 
cepted it because neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States would agree 
to a vetoless U.N. 

The U.S. never took advantage of 
the veto power, but the USSR abused the 
privilege. In five years it cast 46 vetoes 
to thwart the will of the majority. Gradu- 
ally the U.S. soured on the veto, finally 
decided it would rather give up its power 
than see the U.N. collapse. 

Last week in the General Assembly’s 
political committee, the U.S. and 49 other 
nations approved an American plan to 
eliminate the veto problem. Only the five- 
nation Soviet bloc opposed, and Assembly 
adoption was a cinch. 

Council to Assembly. Each Big 
Five member of the Security Council still 
retains its veto power. But on important 
matters affecting peace, such as the in- 
vasion of Korea, a veto would send the 
dispute to the Assembly where a two- 
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1. The plan requires member-nations 
to keep part of their armed forces 
ready for emergency use. 


4. The 14-man Commission will im- 
mediately fly to scene of attack and 
report back to the Security Council. 


dike ti 
an 


7. Acting on the Peace Commission 
report, the General Assembly, by a 
two-thirds majority vote, can send... 


thirds majority rules. The chart shows 
how the plan, proposed by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, would work. 

It calls for each nation to earmark 
part of its standing army for U.N. use 
in any trouble spot, creates a 14-member 
Peace Commission to investigate acts of 
war and gives the Assembly power to 
recommend when to use troops. (Sug- 
gested for the Peace Commission: France, 
Britain, Nationalist China, U.S., Colom- 
bia, Russia, Czechoslovakia, India, Iraq, 
Israel, New Zealand, Sweden, Uruguay, 
Pakistan. ) 

This is a milestone in the historic 
quest for collective security. Ever since 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the stop- 
war planners have hoped to build an 
organization with teeth in it—one that 
wouldn’t be forced to yield to power each 
time a belligerent nation went on the 
rampage. 

After the Napoleonic wars the Holy 
Alliance tried to preserve peace. Aus- 
tria’s Prince Metternich dreamed of a 
permanent allied army, but Russia’s 


2. It also establishes a 14-nation 





















Peace Commission empowered to in- 
vestigate charges of aggression. 





5. If the Commission’s request for aid 
to the invaded nation is thumbed down 
in the Security Council . . . 
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by member nations, into action against 
the aggressor. 






Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


Czar Alexander felt he should head the 
army because Russia had done the most 
to defeat Napoleon. Lord Castlereagh, the 
British Foreign Minister, called the alli- 
ance a “loud-sounding nothing” and Eng- 
land withdrew its support. The Holy Alli- 
ance soon existed in name only. 

At the end of World War I the plan- 
ners had another idea. The League of 
Nations was created with power to recom- 
mend military action by its members 
against an aggressor. But when Japan 
went into Manchuria in 1931, no nation 
intervened. Another dream was dead. 

Better Than the League. After 
World War II the greatest plan of all 
was devised—the United Nations. The 
Security Council was given power to 
order troops anywhere—subject to big- 
power veto. After five years of frustration, 
the U.N. was headed for the rocks until 
the Korean war broke out. Then the 
Russian boycott gave a veto-free U.N. a 
chance to show what it could do. 

Russia fought to the last vote in the 
Political Committee to kill the Acheson 
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plan. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky suggested that the Big Five 
consult on joint action to maintain peace 
and that the Assembly revive the almost- 
defunct Military Staff Committee. 

Britain’s Kenneth Younger and U.S. 
delegate John Foster Dulles quickly 
pointed out that because of Russian oppo- 
sition the Military Staff Committee had 
never done its job—creating an interna- 
tional armed force. The USSR hadn’t 
bothered to attend the last 18 meetings. 

By the time the committee got ready 
to vote, Russia’s Jacob Malik was plead- 
ing with the delegates to have faith in 
Vishinsky’s plan. Malik’s strongest argu- 
ment was to brand the American resolu- 
tion illegal—“an overt and flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter.” He was probably 
right, but there wasn’t much Russia could 
do about it. After 135 years of fumbling, 
a powerful world organization to preserve 
peace was a possibility. 


Antique Royalty 


Egypt’s globular King Farouk, re- 
ported to be shopping for a wife who can 
present him with a son and heir, takes a 
dim view of the future of monarchs. Said 
he last week: “Kings are going out of 
style like tricycles and gas lights. Fifty 
years from now there won’t be a king in 
the world but the King of England, and 
people will look on him as just a curi- 
osity. If I should have a son, Id start 
him on the respectable road of being 
President of a Republic.” 


Good-By, Mr. Cripps 


After 35 years of fighting illness, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 6l-year- 
old Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
cided he could no longer cope with both 
an ailing body and an ailing nation. 

He had been wounded while driving 
an ambulance during World War I and 
the wounds caused chronic colitis (in- 
flammation of the large intestine). He 
finally found relief in a strict diet of 
fruit juice, uncooked vegetables and milk. 
But Sir Stafford could never get well be- 
cause he worked too hard. 

Last week, on the advice of his doc- 
tors, Britain’s austerity administrator re- 
signed. The doctors had said that other- 
wise he would be dead in six months. 

No Graybeard. To replace Cripps, 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee chose 
Hugh Gaitskell, 44, youngest man to hold 
the treasury post since Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Winston’s father. As Minister 
of State for Economic Affairs he has been 
Cripp’s strong right arm for the past 
eight months. 

Gaitskell is one of the Labor Party’s 
“bright young men.” He joined the Labor 
Party in 1926 and moved slowly up the 
political ladder. During the war he served 
as private secretary to the Minister of 
Economic Warfare, later as assistant to 
Hugh Dalton on the Board of Trade. 

In 1945 came his toughest decision 
—whether to take a plush civil service job 
with UNRRA or stay in politics. He and 
Dalton discussed the move one night 
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Cripps. Sidelined by illness, his job... 
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... goes to Hugh Gaitskell, one of Att- 
lee’s “bright young men.” (SEE: Good) 


until 3 a.m. At Dalton’s urging he chose 
politics. Attlee picked Gaitskell in 1947 
to follow the unpopular Emanuel Shin- 
well as Fuel and Power Minister. The 
day he was appointed Gaitskell was in a 
tattered tweed sport coat and grimy flan- 
nels. Someone asked what he thought of 
the appointment. “It’s a heck of a job,” 
he replied. 

He took the task of conserving fuel 
seriously. At his home in the village of 
Milland, Sussex, he chopped his own 
wood, groped around by candlelight. 

Gaitskell’s first move as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was to spike any ru- 
mors that the pound might be revalued 
upward. Although austerity measures in 
Britain have been eased recently, Gait- 
skell warned of further restrictions. 

Like Cripps, Britons are tired. But 


for the future, the new austerity boss 
could only tell them: “Now we are faced 
with the problem of devoting a good deal 
of our resources to defense. . . . We must 
exercise a check upon our hopes for a 
rising standard of living.” 


Uncle Ho Strikes Back 


Col. Jean Constant, tough comman- 
dant of the French Foreign Legion out- 
post at Langson in Indochina, received 
unexpected reinforcements last week. But 
the tanned, half-naked Legionnaires and 
the barefooted Viet-Namese troops who 
came down from the green hills of the 
northeast were no sign of new French 
strength. 

They were the badly beaten survivors 
of a month-long series of running battles 
with Moscow-trained Ho Chi-minh’s Com- 
munist guerillas. 

Outnumbered 10 to 1, these men of 
many nations who had signed up to fight 
for the French in Indochina had lost 
most of their origina! force of 3,500 men. 
They were driven out of six towns and a 
string of log blockhouses along the 300- 
mile border. 

At Langson, within mortar range of 
the China border, they sipped water and 
vin rouge, cursed “Uncle Ho,” but they 
didn’t stay long. Colonel Constant, with 
a proud record of Foreign Legion service 
on four continents, soon got his marching 
orders, pulled out and moved south 
toward Hanoi, biggest city in Indochina, 
80 miles away. 

Peaceful Warriors. Ho Chi-minh 
is a frail man of 58 whose wispy beard 
makes him look like a sinister character 
out of a Fu Manchu thriller. For five 
years, his guerillas, rice farmers by day 
and fighters by night, have forced France 
to keep an army of 150,000 in Indochina. 
The cost: $1 million a day, or a third of 
France’s defense budget. 

The significant news of Ho’s Octo- 
ber offensive was that he was using bet- 
ter-trained men and more powerful weap- 
ons. For that, Ho owes thanks to friends 
in Communist China. Jean Letourneau, 
French Minister of Associated States 
who flew to Indochina to survey the disas- 
ter, said: “Beyond any doubt, that is the 
turning point of this war.” 

Ho denies he is ready to launch a 
major offensive, but the monsoons are 
about over and the six-month dry season 
lies just ahead, and Frenchmen expect 
the Communists to shoot the works. Com- 
munists around the world could use a 
major victory in Indochina to take away 
the sting of defeat in Korea. 

In the Communist clutch, Korea 
would have been a Red dagger pointed at 
the heart of Japan. But conquest of In- 
dochina, only 900 miles across the China 
Sea from the Philippines, would provide 
a springboard for thrusts at Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya and on to India. 

Asiatic Storehouse. Aside from its 
strategic position on the Asian invasion 
highway, no thinking Communist over- 
looks that Indochina is one of the richest 
economic prizes in the Far East. Before 
the war, Indochina exported a million 
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tons of rice a year, mostly to India and 
Japan. Red China’s Mao Tse-tung has a 
market for all the rice Indochina could 
supply to make up for foodstuffs the Rus- 
sians now take out of Manchuria. The 
Communists also could use Indochina’s 
coal, tin, zinc, tungsten, lumber, rubber 
and tea. 

With the dry season coming on and 
the West still concentrating on Korea, Ho 
will never have a better opportunity to 
strike than the weeks ahead. French mo- 
rale is at its lowest ebb. Although they 
are by no means Communists, 90% of the 
peasants obey Ho’s orders. That’s because 
they want peace and independence and 
think they have a better chance with Ho 
than with the French or their Viet-Nam 
government headed by Bao Dai, the 
“nightclub Emperor,” who returned last 
week after three gay months on the 
Riviera. 

Humane War. What one French 
officer said last spring still holds: “We 
can’t win a guerilla war unless we have 
the support of the -people. Frankly, we 
have not got it. Hitler or the Russians 
could conquer this country in two months 
with mass executions, wholesale reprisals 
and concentration camps. To fight this 
war and remain humanitarian is difh- 
cult.” 

Last week Viet-Nam’s Premier Tran 


A deterioration in the quality 
of certain goods is expected as the re- 
sult of the rearmament drive. The 
staunch patriot will console himself with 
the thought that although the pound 
isn’t worth what it was, he is lucky to 
be able to buy less of what really isn’t 
worth having.—Punch, London. 


For the recent elections the West 
Germans smuggled into. East Germany 
hundreds of joke books ridiculing the 
Russians. Sample jokes: 

A crowd of people had assembled 
at the main Berlin crossroads in the 
center of the Soviet sector. A passerby 
complained to a policeman. “A foreign- 


Embros, Athens, Greece 
“Serve in the infantry? Don’t think 
I'm that crazy.” 
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Van Huu lost patience with the French. 
He assailed the Paris government for its 
“impossible attitude” in demanding con- 
trol of all Viet-Nam “down to the tiniest 
details.” He went over French heads, 
asked the U.S. to help form a 40,000-man 
Viet-Nam army. 

Some Paris military observers say 
that’s only a tenth of the force needed to 
do the job. The French also need more 
planes and better weapons. The U.S. 
promised aid last spring, but commit- 
ments in Korea have delayed delivery. 


Israel: New Crisis 


Moses led his people into the Prom- 
ised Land, blessed them before his death 
with: “Happy art thou, O Israel ... O 
people saved by the Lord.” Today tur- 
bulent, war-born Israel, the new Promised 
Land, needs another Moses. PATHFINDER 
correspondent Arthur Holzman describes 
the political crisis which has followed 
Israel’s economic troubles: 

Polish-born David Ben-Gurion, over- 
worked little Premier of Israel, has a low 
boiling point. Last week “B.G.” blew his 
top, huffed off to turn in his resignation 
to aged (75), half-blind President Chaim 
Weizmann, then bustled home to cool off. 

When he organized his government 
in 1949, Ben-Gurion had to make a polit- 
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er has just robbed me of my watch.” 
The policeman frowned, “It must 
have been an American.” 
“No,” said the victim. 
“Oh, well, then it was an English- 


” 


“No.” 
“Maybe it was a Frenchman.” 
“No.” 
“Well, then, what other foreigner 
could it have been?” 
“TI believe it was a Finn,” said the 
victim. 
“A Finn? But there aren’t any 
Finns here. You must mean a Russian.” 
“Yes, yes,” replied the victim, “but 
remember, officer, you said it first.” 


man 


On the blackboard of a Communist 
factory: 

“If it becomes necessary, we will 
march united with the victorious Red 
Army and defend the peace!” 

—The Administration. 

The next day the following notice 
was found: “Go ahead—and have fun.” 

—The workers. 


To test public opinion, says a news 
item in a Vancouver newspaper, the 
mayor roams the streets “disguised as 
a citizen.” In the ragged clothes of the 
taxpayer, perhaps. 


In Flehingen, Germany, a wom- 





ical deal to get a working majority in the 
Knesset (Parliament). His Mapai was the 
largest of Israel’s seven major parties but 
it controlled only a third of the 120 seats. 
To stand off the pro-Russian Mapam, the 
No. 2 party, G.B. formed a coalition with 
the so-called orthodox bloc—a group of 
religious parties led by rabbis and con- 
servatives. The bloc’s price was three 
cabinet positions—religion, social wel- 
fare and interior. 

The union was never a happy one. 
The rabbis demanded religious law— 
strict observance of the Sabbath, rigid 
control of marriage and divorce, and a 
ban on imports of non-Kosher meat. But 
Ben-Gurion had to put vital economic 
issues ahead of religious reforms. 


Out of Balance. Israel is no land 
of milk and honey. Since its birth on 
May 14, 1948, the population has almost 
doubled to 1,250,000; production is up 
only 35%. Israel must import five times 
as much as it exports. That has brought 
strict rationing, a black market, high 
prices, inflation, cheap money. The Israeli 
pound, pegged at $2.80, brings 80¢ on the 
black market, even less abroad. 

The Knesset reconvened last week 
after a two-month recess. The orthodox 
bloc immediately renewed its campaign 
for reforms. Ben-Gurion lost his head. “For 
God’s sake, let’s not face that problem 


La Esfera, Caracas, Venezuela 


“Do you see that hill yonder? Well, this 
is the way it’s going to look as soon as 
we develop it. Better get your lot soon.” 


an walked up to the ticket counter at 
the railroad station and asked for a 
ticket to Russia. It was found that she 
had escaped from an insane asylum. 


A onetime pro-Communist stu- 


dent at the national Fuhtan University 
at Shanghai wrote in a Hong Kong 
newspaper that he had been imprisoned 
by the Communists for 12 days. The 
crime: quoting Shelley’s Ode to the 


West Wind. 


There are no distances anymore. 
The world is so small that nearly every 
country is within reach of Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook.—La Correspondencia, Cuba. 
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at this time,” he said. Putting economics 
first, he proposed that Jack Gering, a 
wealthy former South African business- 
man, be appointed Minister of Commerce 
and Industry to work out economic solu- 
tions. The orthodox group wouldn’t ac- 
cept Gering. They threatened to quit if 
B.G. didn’t give the cabinet post to them. 
Ben-Gurion angrily rushed to Weizmann 
with his own resignation. 

Ship Without a Rudder. The way 
out of this first cabinet crisis is a gen- 
eral election. But the young state has 
neither a government nor an election law. 
Weizmann must set up a caretaker gov- 
ernment to pass the necessary law. It 
may be three to six months before voters 
go to the polls. 

The balance of power in the election 
will be held by more than 200,000 newly 
arrived immigrants. Most of them are 
illiterates from North Africa and the 
Arab states. Jobless, ill-fed, ill-housed, 
they are thoroughly disgruntled. Many 
citizens fear these refugees, who have no 
knowledge of Israel’s problems, may vote 
into power a weak government. That 
might sabotage Israel’s program of rais- 
ing $1 billion by contributions from 
American Jews and by the sale of govern- 
ment bonds. 


Model Baby 


Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise 
made her first state appearance last week 
on the 67th day of her life. The young 
lady who is third in line for the British 
throne (after her mother, Princess Eliz- 
abeth, and her brother, Prince Charles, 
going on 2), was christened in the 
white-and-gold music room of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The infant princess wore a hand-me- 
down from the days of Queen Victoria— 
the royal family’s historic christening 
robe of white silk and Honiton lace. The 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril Garbett, 
officiated, using water from the River 
Jordan. Her Royal Highness was exceed- 
ingly well behaved during the ceremony 
and the picture-taking and tea for guests 
afterward. 


Vote Ja, Vote Da 


Adolf Hitler pulled off an election 
coup in March 1936. His black-clad 
storm troopers strong-armed 98.8% of 
the German electorate into voting for the 
Nazi Party list in a single-ticket Reichs- 
tag election. Last week the Kremlin’s 
hirelings outdid Hitler, smashed his 14- 
year-old record, all but completed the job 
of making the Russian zone of Germany 
a vestpocket Soviet state and posed a 
major question for the U.S. and the 
West: What will Stalin try next in Ger- 
many ? 

As the Nazis had done in 1936, the 
Communists used threats and “storm 
troopers” (blue-shirted young toughs) to 
get out the vote in their trumped-up elec- 
tion. Voting was no trick at all. Each 
voter presented an identification card, 
got a ballot containing a single list of 
Communist-endorsed candidates for the 
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Third in line. Victoria’s lace, good behavior and proud parents. (SEE: Model) 


Volkskammer (People’s Chamber) or 
Parliament. Dropped in the ballot box, 
it was a vote for the party line. An oppo- 
sition vote required writing-in, and in 
the closely watched polling places that 
was a risky business. 

In less time than it takes to count 
the votes in a small American city, the 
Commies announced the result, undoubt- 
edly tabulated weeks in advance. They 
claimed that 98°% of more than 12 mil- 
lion eligibles voted and gave the Na- 
tional Front (Communists and Moscow- 
blessed fellow-travelers) 99.71% of the 
total. Carrying on the farce, the Com- 
munists blandly announced that only 
35,544 had voted against the party. 

Stooge With Goatee. Under the 
terms of a constitution, which, of course, 
is only a scrap of paper to the Com- 
munist government, the new 400-member 
Volkskammer is required to convene 
within 30 days. After that Stalin’s chief 
agent in Eastern Germany, goateed Wal- 
ter Ulbricht, will have a freer hand to 
execute the Kremlin’s directives. 

One of his first assignments will be 
to complete an important bit of unfin- 
ished business—a party purge which be- 
gan in 1949. That resulted in the ex- 
pelling of 24,000 members of the So- 
cialist Unity (Communist) Party. It 
postponed for a year the elections finally 
held last week. In the government re- 
organization 6 of the 14 members of the 
cabinet are expected to lose their jobs. 

With the purge out of the way, UI- 
bricht can go ahead with nationalization 
of private industry. The Russians, who 
have taken $4 billion out of Germany in 
reparations and loot, control about 70% 
of the industries. 

It will be up to Ulbricht to put the 
remaining 30% under hammer-and-sickle 
control. 

The war on the church, a prime 
enemy of communism everywhere, al- 
ready is getting top priority, with the 
biggest guns trained on Protestants. 

Soldiers in Disguise. In due time 
Russia is expected to withdraw the Red 
army and send in a civilian commissar 


to replace Gen. Vassily I. Chuikov, 
Soviet commandant. This will leave East 
Germany’s defense up to the so-called 
“People’s Police,” actually an army well 
equipped with everything it takes to wage 
modern warfare. 

This army now has an estimated 
215,000 men, but the Communists are re- 
ported ready to draft another 120,000 
youths to strengthen it. 

Also expected is a peace treaty be- 
tween Russia and its German puppet. 
That will clear the way for the Soviet 
satellite to proclaim itself “the rightful 
government of Germany” and to claim 
authority over Berlin. 

If Stalin, calling the shots from Mos- 
cow, ordered the People’s Police to 
muscle into West Berlin, another Korea 
would be in the making. 


Nationalized Nuts 


In what used to be Merrie England, 
unground groundnuts are peanuts, ground 
groundnuts are peanut butter and gobble- 
dygook is gobbledygook. 

Americans who get a chuckle out of 
the sometimes cumbersome language of 
Washington handouts may appreciate this 
London example, from an order issued 
by the Socialist government: 

“In the nuts (unground) (other than 
groundnuts) order, the expression ‘nuts’ 
shall have reference to such nuts, other 
than groundnuts, as would, but for this 
amending order, not qualify as nuts (un- 
ground) (other than groundnuts) by rea- 
son of their not being nuts (unground).” 


Boot for Free-Loaders 


Allied High Commission employes in 
West Germany had it pretty soft—free 
rent, free utilities, free transportation, 
free servants and free repairmen to fix 
a leaky faucet or do a bit of painting 
around the place. If relaxation from the 
toil of running a whipped enemy was 
needed, the plushiest Bavarian resorts 
could be enjoyed for a measly 75¢ a day. 

For these conquerors’ privileges, 
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the German taxpayer was stuck with the 
tab as part of the occupation costs. It 
has totaled $85 million a year—plus 
nearly $1 billion more for supporting the 
military. 

Last week the end of a good thing 
seemed to be in sight. The commission 
was reported putting finishing touches on 
a directive stopping the free-loading. 
Within six months, American, British and 
French employes will have to pay for 
their own occupation frills. 

The reasons: (1) German taxpayers 
will get a bigger military occupation bill 
as American troop strength is increased; 
(2) with even higher spending in the 
offing if Germany takes part in the defense 
of Europe, Allied officials think it’s no time 
to send the bill for their own soft living 
to the Germans. 


Take Eet Off! 


Most Americans remember Maurice 
Chevalier as an engaging fellow with pro- 
truding lower lip and straw hat who made 
millions in Hollywood out of catchy songs 
like Mimi and Louise. Chevalier, now a 
graying, paunchy, double-chinned 61, is 
still a Paris headliner. 

Last week in his one-man show at 
the Variety Theater he introduced a new 
routine. In the process of quick change 
from tramp to dandy in tuxedo and straw 
hat, Chevalier peels down to his shorts 
on the stage, mimics a burlesque strip- 
teaser (see cut). His “streep-teeze,” as he 
calls it, gets a lot of laughs, but the 
lovely ladies at Casino de Paris aren’t 
worried about the competition. 





Wide World 
“Streep teeze” 


and double chins at 61. (SEE: Take) 


Why, Mr. Chevalier! 
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THE WORLD AND US 


By Felix Morley 





Recognition Isn’t Approval 


Very soon after the election, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson will 
probably move to extend diplomatic 
recognition to the Chinese Communist 
government. The Administration fa- 
vors this step and it would have been 
taken early in the Korean war except 
for the fear of alienating voters on 
Nov. 7. 

For many obvious reasons recog- 
nition of the Chinese Reds will not be 
popular. It seems to be a betrayal of 
Chiang Kai-shek, our wartime ally. It 
will strengthen Russian influence in 
the United Nations. It probably means 
that Formosa will fall into potentially 
hostile hands. Worst of all, recognition 
of Red China will confirm suspicion of 
Communist sympathies in the State 
Department, which urges that step. 


Of the four objections just 
summarized, the first three are valid 
but the last one is not. In the past, 
the U.S. has recognized many govern- 
ments which both our diplomats and 
the American people disliked. Recog- 
nition never implied approval. 

Thus we maintained good diplo- 
matic relations with czarist Russia, in 
spite of Siberia and serfdom; with au- 
tocratic Turkey despite the Armenian 
massacres, and with numerous Latin- 
American dictatorships which denied 
democratic rights to their subjects. 


x 


Because the United States owed 
its origin to a revolution it was im- 
possible for us, in the early days, to 
refuse recognition to other govern- 
ments that had seized power by revolu- 
tionary means. So we maintained dip- 
lomatic representation at the seat of 
every government, good or bad, that 
was able to maintain order and 
protect American lives and property 
in that country. Thomas Jefferson 
summed clearly: 

“We surely cannot deny to any 
nation that right whereon our own 
government is founded, that every one 
may govern itself according to what- 
ever forms it pleases, and change those 
forms at its own will.” 


* * 


In other words, recognition 
should not be a matter of morality, but 
of convenience. It is like traveling in 
a railway train with a lot of strangers. 
You pass the time of day in a courte- 
ous manner with people you would 
never invite to your home. Ordinary 
politeness implies only a willingness 
to be reasonably co-operative during a 
common journey, whether the vehicle 


Jefferson. He defined recognition. 


be a daycoach or the* planet Earth. 
In recent years we have let prej- 
udice govern our recognition policy 
and this has led to situations which 
are both dangerous and absurd. 
Thus we refuse to give full recog- 
nition to Spain, because we do not 
like the Franco dictatorship. Yet we 
have close diplomatic relationships 
with dictator Tito, whose government 
is more tyrannical than Franco’s. 
And, while recognizing Russia, we 
oppose recognition of Red China be- 
cause it is under Soviet influence. But 
simultaneously we have withheld full 
recognition from Spain and Argen- 
tina, partly because they were earlier 
as critical of the Soviet as we are now. 


* * 


The plan to recognize Red China 
offers an escape from this hopeless 
tangle of inconsistencies that are caus- 
ing domestic discord and international 
bitterness. 

If Acheson thinks it best to recog- 
nize Red China he should base his 
entire argument on the fact that its 
government controls practically all of 
China, and is likely to continue to do 
so. The State Department should then 
admit that the same applies to the 
governments of Franco in Spain and to 
Perén in Argentina. 

If these three governments are 
given full recognition simultaneously, 
the criticisms from different groups 
of Americans will tend to cancel out. 
And all criticism will be less if it is 
made clear that we are restoring the 
common-sense traditional policy, in 
which diplomatic recognition served 
as a tool for co-operation rather than 
as a weapon of prejudice. 
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Education 





Answers for Junior 


Many U.S. schools give sex instruc- 
tion to children. Last week the Bridge- 
port, Conn., board of education reversed 
the usual practice and offered the lec- 
tures to parents instead. 

Author of the innovation, attorney 
Paul A. Cullinan, a former FBI agent, 
believes that teaching children about sex 
is primarily the parents’ duty, but that 
few are prepared to do it. Adds Cullinan: 
“By this method we also by-pass objec- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church.” 


You Hoid Me 


Mimicking the “Brooklyn accent” is 
a good way to get (1) a laugh on the 
radio, and (2) a black eye in Flatbush. 
There will be broken hearts in Benson- 
hurst now that the Linguaphone Institute 
of America has made a nation-wide sci- 
entific survey. The result: Brooklyn is 
tagged with the sloppiest speech in the 
US. 

The institute’s comments on the four 
worst cities: 

Ypsilanti, Mich—“Too much em- 
phasis on the R,” obvious in enunciation 
of such words as ‘shirt,’ ‘shirk,’ and 
‘third.’ Poor diction.” 

Chicago—“The speech pattern has a 
breathless quality, characterized by ten- 
sion. There is a rush to get the words 
out. Chicagoans sound as if they were 
running for trains. This explosive tend- 
ency makes for poor enunciation.” 

Atlanta—“It’s speech patterns are 
typical of the lazy South: too much hesi- 
tation between words, rather than be- 
tween syllables. Most words are exces- 
sively drawn out in the typical Dixie 
manner.” 

Hollywood—“A highly varied speech 
pattern, due to the presence of people 
from all over the U.S., yet characterized 
generally by slurring. Pronunciation, dic- 
tion and enunciation . . . inferior.” 

Brooklyn—“Here, in all sections, is 
the most marked deviation of all. In addi- 
tion to the well-known dropping of the 
R, as in the case of ‘thoid’ (third), ‘coil’ 
(curl), there is the erroneous insertion of 
the R as in ‘erl’ (oil). Above and beyond 
this is a general slurring of the first 
syllable of most words.” 

Least Sloppy. Some of the best 
speech, according to LIA President Max 
Sherover, is found in Milwaukee, Tulsa, 
and Dallas. The Midwest generally rates 
higher than any other section. 

To get its findings, LIA uses a sam- 
pling method. In Chicago, for example, 
a recording device was set up on various 
streets. Passers-by were asked to speak 
into a microphone, as if for a radio inter- 
view. Then each was given a paragraph to 
read. 

In all, about 850 recordings were 
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made in Chicago alone, about 75% on 
the street and 25% in homes and offices. 
In smaller cities like Ypsilanti (pop. 
12,000) between 200 and 250 were inter- 
viewed. An effort is made to include “all 
economic strata” of a community. 

Sherover thinks that in the U.S as 
a whole the speech pattern is improving. 
“Young .people coming back from college 
bring with them better pronunciation, 
diction and enunciation.” 

Mystery. Adds Sherover: “Nobody 
has been able to fathom exactly what 
produces speech patterns . . . isolated in 
a single community. Attempts to trace 
the origins of what we call ‘Brooklynese’ 
today are not very convincing.” 


Solon and Scientist 


For 34 years Hatton William Sum- 
ners represented Dallas County, Texas, in 
Washington. Everybody liked the bald, 
softspoken chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, respected him as a deep 
student of the Constitution and constitu- 
tional law. 

When he spoke on the floor of the 
House, his colleagues in both parties 
paid him the rare tribute of flocking in 
to hear him. A Democrat, he fought 
Franklin Roosevelt’s court-packing 
scheme, sought repeatedly to curb bu- 
reaucratic abuses. 

Sumners never went to college, 
though he holds many honorary degrees. 
And he has scant respect for what is be- 
ing taught at major U.S. law schools. Of 
the Harvard Law School he said: “All 
they are doing is training their brightest 
intellects to hold high places in a bureau- 
cratic government.” 

Last week, three years after his re- 
tirement from Congress, 75-year-old 


Sumners was ready to explore one of his 
pet theories—that self-government is a 


true science and that it is ruled by 
natural laws. 

As “director of research into the art 
and science of self-governing” at South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, he 
moved to the luxuriously appointed 
“Lawyers” Inn,” only building completed 
so far in SMU’s $2 million Legal Center. 
He has a suite on the first floor of the 
dormitory where SMU Law School stu- 
dents are housed. 

Self-paid. Sumners will hold no 
classes, confine himself largely to re- 
search. But he will be available to answer 
informal student questions. He will get 
no salary; instead, he has invested $12,- 
000 of his own money in the project. 

Sumners has been forthright with 
SMU law students who have already 
talked to him. Said he: “If Old Gabriel 
doesn’t blow his horn too soon, I'd like 
to see this Legal Center really teach gov- 
ernment as a science. I don’t know any 
other school teaching its natural laws. 
. . . I’ve studied all the fool periods of 
history. The Federal Government is so 
shot through with tangling vines of 
bureaucracy that the legislators are no 
longer free to act according to the Con- 
stitution and their consciences. .. . 

“SMU can train public servants who 
are not just members of the ‘Amalga- 
mated Order of Political Boosters’.” 


Onward & Upward 


“To avoid bloodshed,” Indiana’s Gov- 
ernor Henry F. Schricker ordered a re- 
treat by 60 state police who had been 
sent to Onward (pop. 171) to disperse 
hymn-singing, flag-waving women seeking 
to prevent removal of the town high 
school’s equipment to the nearby town of 
Walton. The women objected to a plan to 
consolidate Onward and Walton schools 
—in Walton. 





Dallas Morning News 


No classes. In Dallas ex-Congressman Sumners has a free hand. (SEE: Solon) 
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Preachers’ Joe Miller 


A missionary was speaking at a din- 
ner in his honor before he left to take up 
his post in the heart of Africa. Carried 
away by his own eloquence and his en- 
thusiasm for the occasion, he concluded: 

“I thank you all for your kind wishes 
regarding my welfare on this dangerous 
journey; and I want you to know that 
when I am far away, surrounded by ugly, 
grinning, savage faces, I shall certainly 
think of you.” 

That is one of more than 400 stories 
in The Pulpit Treasury of Wit and Hu- 
mor (Prentice-Hall, New York: $2.50), 
a little volume which promises to mean 
as much to preachers as Joe Miller’s Joke 
Book does to radio comedians. 

Ministers Are Human. Written by 
Israel H. Weisfeld, a Dallas rabbi with a 
well-developed sense of humor, The Pul- 
pit Treasury portrays in humorous, anec- 
dotal form the varied problems of the 
minister and his relationship with his 
parishioners and the world at large. 

Rabbi Weisfeld hopes his book will 
give a truer appraisal of the preacher as 
an earnest, hard-working, problem-ridden 
idealist, who has his lighter moments and 
is human enough to laugh on occasion— 
even if necessary, at himself. 


‘Comfort to My Years’ 


Next Sunday 75-year-old James Cash 
Penney, whose J. C. Penney stores are a 
familiar part of some 1.600 U.S. Main 
Streets, will step to the pulpit of a little 
French Norman styled chapel. There, at 
the Memorial Home Community for Re- 
tired Christian Workers at Penney Farms, 
Fla., he will dedicate a $1 million quad- 
rangle containing 120 one-room apart- 
ments. 

Located 34 miles south of Jackson- 
ville in Clay County, Memorial Home 
Community was founded by Penney in 
1927 to honor his mother and his preacher 
father “who went about doing good.” In 
1946, after spending nearly $1.3 million 
on this Heaven on earth for retired 
Protestant religious workers, Missouri- 
born Penney turned the property over to 
the Christian Herald Association, pub- 
lishers of Christian Herald. 

The dedication ceremonies, with Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, the Herald’s interna- 
tionally respected editor, playing a lead- 
ing role, marks the end of a situation 
which the directors have considered intol- 
erable. In the past when either member 
of a couple living at the Community died, 
the survivor was forced to leave because 
of a long waiting list of qualified couples 
for the Community’s 96 four-room apart- 
ments. 

Now he or she can move into one 
of the sparkling new one-room kitchen- 
ette units. The smaller units will also en- 
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able the Community to accommodate un- 
married persons for the first time. 

Preachers’ Snug Harbor. Memo- 
rial Home Community is not operated as 
a charity. It was established to help re- 
tired preachers, missionaries and other 
full-time religious workers make ends 
meet on their meager pensions. There is 
no rent, and each couple in a four-room 
unit pays only $15 monthly for service 
and utility charges. Medical care is an 
additional $ .75 a month per person. A 
couple can live comfortably on $800 a 
year, a single person on $500. 

Part of the funds for the new quad- 
rangle came from an “occupancy annuity” 
project started by the Christian Herald 
Association in 1946. This offers lay , per- 
sons life occupancy of a rent-free apart- 
ment plus the use of all Community facili- 
ties for a lump-sum payment of $3,500 
per person, $7,000 per couple. On the 
donor’s death, the apartment reverts to 
the original purpose of the Community— 
housing retired full-time ministers and 
religious workers. 





ister, was busy last week adding pages of 
new biographies to his five-volume history 
of the Community. 

Residents of Memorial Home come 
from 40 states, represent 16 denomina- 
tions. Retired missionaries in residence 
have served in seven foreign countries. 
Not all had originally intended to retire 
in Florida, but none seems to regret his 
choice. Nels Fanebust, 77, had planned 
to take life easy in South Dakota’s Black 
Hills after his retirement from the Meth- 
odist ministry eight years ago. 

“But my wife wanted to come to 
Florida,” he explained. “We compro- 
mised and came to Florida.” 

James H. Singleton, 71, a retired 
Methodist minister from Illinois, summed 
up for his neighbors much of the delight 
of Florida’s comfortable climate: “I’m 
glad they built the Community in Florida 
instead of Alaska.” 

Apartments Needed. There’s only 
one complaint about Memorial Home 
Community: It’s not big enough. Superin- 
tendent Francis O. Clark explained that 





For oldsters only. Retired preachers have their own golf course. (SEE: Years) 


The four-room apartments at Memo- 
rial Home are incorporated into 22 cot- 
tages of French Norman design. They are 
set among the palms and magnolias along 
Poling Boulevard, a wide drive linking 
the Community to Florida’s Highway 16. 

For recreation there’s a top-notch 
library, a nine-hole golf course, bowling, 
shuffleboard, croquet and other games. 
Amateur carpenters may use the handi- 
craft shops, and small irrigated plots are 
available for the many green-thumbed 
gardeners. 

No Idle Hands. Residents may fos- 
silize under a palm tree if they choose, 
but most don’t. They’ve organized a Com- 
munity church, book club meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, teas and socials. Many of 
the oldsters (senior member: 96-year-old 
Ralph E. Lackey) keep young in spirit 
with hobbies and other interests. Edwin 
D. Bevier, 83, a retired Presbyterian min- 


all the annuity apartments have been 
taken, and there’s a five-year backlog of 
applications for the rent-free units. 

This “no vacancy” sign spotlights 
the tragic plight of thousands of retired 
religious workers who eke out a bleak ex- 
istence on pensions averaging $700 to 
$800 a year. These pittances—miserable 
even when scaled to the dollar value of a 
generation or more ago—mean that 
preachers and missionaries not lucky 
enough to enter Memorial Home are 
often shunted from house to house, de- 
pendent upon the charity of their chil- 
dren. Some must live in old folks’ homes 
where husbands and wives are separated. 

Too many churches, while preaching 
the brotherhood of man, give aged preach- 
ers and their wives less than half the sum 
necessary to maintain a minimum living 
standard—a poor reward for a lifetime of 
devoted Christian service. 
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presents F rugged series 
Yi Ss Of? adds spectacular new car 
scores engine sensation 
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0, //" 5/ introduces Skyliner Styling 


PRICES BEGIN 
JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST 






Starring the fabulous new 


HUDSON HORNET 


and its sensational new H-1l45 ENGINE : 


PLUS HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE* 


upson’s here for ’51—with four rugged series of match- 

less new cars! The lower-priced Pacemaker Custom. 
The renowned Super-Six Custom. The luxurious Com- 
modore Custom. And the fabulous Hudson Hornet! 


Yes, there’s a spectacular addition to Hudson’s great line-up 
—the Hudson Hornet, powered by the amazing, new H-145 
engine, which delivers sensational high-compression perform- 
ance—and does it on regular gasoline! 


But no matter which Hudson you choose, you get outstand- 
ing performance, plus gorgeous new Skyliner Styling! Custom- 
luxury interiors! Clean-lined, low-built beauty outside! 
Massive front-end design! A look of the future all around! 


It’s the auto show of the year! New Hudsons for ’51—at 
your nearby dealer’s now! 


*Optional at extra cost on Hudson Hornet Series and Commodore Custom Series 


Miracle H-Power is here! It’s the world’s road at any speed—from an engine that is 
most thrilling high-compression performance! marvelously smooth in action—an engine superbly 
With the sensational, new H-145 engine in the simple in design for lowest upkeep costs! And— 
distinguished new Hudson Hornet, there’s blaz- you get the peak of this high-compression 
ing getaway—entirely new command of the performance with regular gasoline! 


Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW e¢ ABC-TV Network 











Youngsters the oldsters 
will be proud of ! 


Noble old Macks—fifteen, twenty, twenty-five-year- 
old veterans still on the job—that’'s the sort of ancestry 
these young Macks spring from. 

In these great new Golden Anniversary **A’’ models 
are all the dollar-savers for truckmen that fifty years 
of know-how have developed—things that have 
made **Built like a Mack"’ the very synonym of rug- 
gedness. Reasons why “‘Mack outlasts them all!”’ 

Profitable news for the lighter-truck operator is 
Mack's new ‘‘A-20"’— big-Mack stoutness built to a 
size for lighter hauling it _—— Mack dependability 


and economy to new thousands of truck buyers. 






And introduced for the first time is Mack’s new 
Magnadyne Engine—designed by Mack, completely 
Mack-built in Mack’s own engine factory. A worthy 
running mate for a powerplant renowned among 
truckmen the world over—Mack’s great Thermodyne 
Engine. 

These new Golden Anniversary Macks are waiting 
for you today—ready to do your trucking job for /ess, 
ready to stick to the job for more years with less ab- 
senteeism. Let your Mack branch or distributor show 
you why Mack is the best investment your trucking 
dollars can buy. 


THE NEW MACK A-40—ranging in size from 
24,000 Ibs. (g.v.w.) to 45,000 Ibs. (g.c.w.) — 
is: (1) a highways type for long hauls (2) a 
dump truck (3) a six-wheeler and (4) a trac- 
tor. See them at your Mack branch or dis- 
tributor or ask a representative to call— 
there’s a Mack to fit your job. 
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Model A—40T 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Model A—20H 


THE NEW MACK A-20—(17,000 lbs. g.v.w.) 
—designed for city delivery and highway 
hauling—offers all of Mack’s famed low- 
cost operation to wholesale grocers, pack- 
ing houses, bottlers, department stores and 
all who need an economical small truck 


with big-Mack dependability. 


THE NEW MACK A-30—(21,000 lbs. g.v.w.) 
is the dollar-saver Mack for brewers, lum- 
ber dealers, farmers, stockmen and all truck 
operators who need a truck of the medium 
capacity class with Mack’s built-in econ- 
omy, Mack's stick-to-the-job stamina and 
Mack's ruggedness and long life. 


s There’s a Mack for your job 
with a great 
Mack -built powerplant! 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack—completely Mack-built in Mack's 
new engine factory—the new Magnadyne Engine is money-saving news for 
truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears—gears that have never been known to 
wear out; the new triple-life manifold; directed jet-water cooling that in- 
creases valve life; a fully counter-balanced electrically case-hardened crank- 
shaft—these and many other exclusive features and improvements add thou- 
sands of trouble-free miles, extra working miles, earning miles for Mack owners. 
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Women 





Audubon for Everyone 


Numerous reproductions of Audubon 
bird prints have been published in the 
past, but a new series, available last week 
in 30 top-ranking stores, “sets by far the 
most consistent standard of excellence.” 
That is the authoritative opinion of Dr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society and 
chairman of the Bird Department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
PATHFINDER’s Women’s editor, Evelyn 
Petersen, tells more about them here. 


Robert W. Ryle jammed his hands 
into the pockets of his rumpled coat and 
peered over the artist’s shoulder. “Decent 
art,” he pronounced, pushing his glasses 
up his round nose, “at a decent price!” 

The art coming brilliantly to life be- 
fore him was a hand-colored reproduc- 
tion of John James Audubon’s Passenger 
Pigeon. It was one of a dozen prints 
(three are shown on the opposite page) 
which Ryle is publishing to commemorate 
the centennial of Audubon’s death. 

As she worked, Gertrude Ludder, the 
artist, explained her technique. She gen- 
erally applies the water colors—some- 
times as many as 20 different shades on a 
print—with an airbrush and stencil. The 
smallest details are put in by hand. 

The Old Method. The etchings 
Miss Ludder colors come from the Photo- 
gravure and Color Co., a few blocks away 
on the west side of Manhattan. This firm, 
so far as its officers know, is the only one 
in the country still running hand-powered 
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gravure presses along with its power 
presses. The Audubon etchings are 
pulled by hand from an engraved copper 
plate at the slow, careful rate of 50 a day. 

Good etchings like these, on heavy 
hand-made Italian paper, are needed for 
fine prints, according to Fred A. Fulton, 
Miss Ludder’s employer. Slight, white- 
haired Fulton, who has been hand-color- 
ing art work for 50 years, says the repro- 
ductions made for Ryle are produced 
exactly as the originals were, only better 
—“The originals vary so much.” 





American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Audubon. A century after his death... 


When Ryle selected 12 prints for re- 
production (there were 435 in Audubon’s 
original Birds of America set) he had the 
home decorator uppermost in mind. He 
wanted to give her a choice of horizontal 
and vertical pictures that could be hung 
individually or in groups. A vertical Tur- 
key, for example, between the horizontal 
Mallard Ducks and Ruffed Grouse make 
an attractive trio. Americans’ favorite 
Audubon bird, the Cardinal—also the offi- 
cial bird of five states—teams well with 
the Blue Jay, second in popularity. 

The prints were reduced from the 
originals to a size (22 by 28 inches) ap- 
propriate to most people’s walls. Twelve 
prints of this size mounted in a folio, Ryle 
discovered, were all that his long arm 
could encompass. Whenever he carries 
this outsized folio he wonders how Audu- 
bon managed to walk from Philadelphia 
to New York carrying an entire set of 
drawings, each 291% by 3914 inches. 

Fine Feathers. When Audubon 
came to New York from France in 1803, 
he was 18. “I measured 5 feet, 1014 
inches,” he wrote later, “was of fair mien, 
and quite a handsome figure; large, dark 
and rather sunken eyes, light-colored eye- 
brows, aquiline nose and a fine set of 
teeth; hair, fine texture and luxuriant, 
divided and passing down behind each 
ear in luxuriant ringlets as far as the 
shoulders.” 

Little wonder that his American wife 
and family believed him when he said he 
was of noble birth. The truth seems to be 
that he was born of a Creole mother in 
Santo Domingo. His father, Jean Audu- 
bon, a merchant and slave-trader, took 
him home to France as a little boy, to 
Madame Audubon. She reared him with 
loving care, then sent him back to Amery- 
ica to become a trader and storekeeper. 

By this time young Audubon already 
was so preoccupied with drawing and. 
studying birds that he once forwarded a 


Pathfinder—Acme 
... his familiar bird drawings are being published in a new series of reproductions by Robert Ryle (left). Pressman William 
Anger pulls the etchings by hand; they are then hand-colored by Gertrude Ludder and Fred Fulton (right). 
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Isworth Cochran 


Reflection point. Wallpaper, draperies, and carpets are part of the heating system in Dr. Mill’s house. (SEE: Reflecting) 


business letter containing $8,000 without 
sealing it. He soon left the East for Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he opened his own store, 
which eventually failed. Meantime he 
went back to Philadelphia to fetch Lucy 
Bakewell. On his wedding day Audubon 
tasted spirits for the first time. The next 
morning he and Lucy headed west. 

As the Hawk Flies. Audubon 
moved from frontier to frontier, from fail- 
ure to failure, once to a debtor’s prison. 
Always, however, he hunted birds. “He 
was known,” writes his biographer Fran- 
cis Hobart Herrick, “to have followed a 
hawk for three days in succession and in 
practically a straight course, swimming 
creeks when necessary until it finally fell 
to his gun.” 

When Audubon at last decided to 
make birds his life’s work, his friends 
thought he had gone mad. Only his wife 
and family encouraged him. While her 
husband roamed the woods, sometimes 
for years at a time, Lucy Audubon taught 
school. 

In 1826 the “American Woodsman” 
cut his long hair, put away his snuff and 
sailed for London in search of a publisher 
and subscribers. The great scientists and 
writers of Europe welcomed him warmly. 

Audubon found further fortune in 
Robert Havell Jr., an obscure artist. 
Havell published Birds of America and 
became one of the world’s most renowned 
engravers. It took him and Audubon 
nearly 12 years to produce the work, and 
cost them $100,000. They turned out 
probably no more than 200 sets of orig- 
inal prints. The price for one set in 
America at that time was $1,000. 

Hardy. When he died on Jan. 27, 
1851 in his home at Minnie’s Land, New 
York, Audubon was famous. His two 
sons, John and Victor, carried on his 
work. Mrs. Audubon, at 70, took up 
teaching again and outlived both the sons. 

Today 46-year-old, Princeton-edu- 
cated Robert Ryle carries on the Audu- 
bon tradition. Big and shaggy—his 
friends call him “the unmade bed”—he 
lets his curly, gray-shot hair grow as long 
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as convention allows. His barber is at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and he dislikes going 
to the city any more than necessary. 

After leaving the Air Force and the 
silk business (his grandfather’s uncle 
fathered the industry in this country), 
Ryle arranged his life so he could spend 
most of his time at the family’s 14-acre 
estate in Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Here he combines painting the big six- 
bedroom house, building a chicken coop, 
playing the piano and cooking gourmet 
dinners with running the History Institute 
of America. The main business of the In- 
stitute now is Audubon prints. With his 
handsome wife Nancy—the “secretary- 
treasurer”—Ryle personally sells, orders 
and distributes the prints. Because they 
are the “whole overhead,” he and Nancy 
can keep the price down to $15 a print. 
(Previous reproductions of lesser quality 
have cost $30 or more.) 

In the Ryle drawing room last week 
a sample swag of fabric lay tentatively 





Financial facts. Edgar Scott takes “the 
girls” by the hand. (SEE: Reap) 


draped on one of the sofas. It was a re- 
production in chintz of the Audubon Wild 
Turkey. A Kandell fabric, it will be fea- 
tured with the prints at Thanksgiving 
time in the decorating department of the 
Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. Other 
department stores will show the chintz, 
too, plus Audubon china plates from Eng- 
land. At the New York headquarters of 
the National Audubon Society, Ryle’s 
prints are shown with Audubon serving 
trays, wastebaskets and place mats. 

Customers First. None of this Au- 
dubonia has reached the Ryle house. Mrs. 
Ryle, like the poorly shod shoemaker’s 
wife, doesn’t even have a print on the 
wall. “We haven’t had time to get one 
framed,” says her husband. For mail- 
order customers, however, he has frames, 
either bird’s-eye maple or Hogarth (black 
with gold). 

Most customers can have their prints 
framed at the stores where they buy. Or 
they can order some of the finest obtain- 
able—all hand-finished—from the Old 
Print Shop in New York. These are the 
same frames the shop puts on the original 
Havell prints, a few of which it has for 
sale—the Wild Turkey, for example, at 
$1,200. The shop doesn’t have a complete 
set since most of the 60 or less in existence 
are owned by museums. If a set should 
come on the market, it would bring about 
$15,000. One man, the story goes, sent 
his three children through college on the 
profit from the sale of one set. 

Ryle isn’t likely to send 3-year-old 
Bobby to college on profits from $15 re- 
productions. Nevertheless, Bobby figures 
prominently in the family’s Audubon en- 
terprise. His father would like to put a 
picture of Bobby dressed as a chicken on 
the family Christmas card. The caption 
would read: “Cock of the Walk, the Un- 
published Audubon.” 


The Reflecting House 


Scientists, manufacturers, architects 
and writers flocking this month to Reflec- 
tion Point, a flat-topped redwood house 
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IF MEN DID THE LISHES -Your Home Would Have A 
* 





Dishpan Drudgery, Traditional 
~~ Burden Of Housewives, Can Be 
Banished In A Harry By The 
Greatest Time- And Labeor-Saving 

Appliance Ever Invented 
For Your Home! 





ES, SIR—the man of the house accus- 

tomed to the wonders of modern 
machines in business, would say goodby 
to old-fashioned dishwashing fast—if be 
had the job! 


@ So, he should be first to see the ad- 
vantages of a Hotpoint Automatic Dish- 
washer in liberating his wife from the 
never-ending chore of dishpan drudgery! 


@ The whole family would be richer 
for the precious hours of companionship 
together. And today, it’s easy to banish 
the barrier of dirty dishes and let every- 
one join the family fun—the modern 
Hotpoint way! 

@ The wonderful, new Hotpoint Auto- 
matic Electric Dishwasher double 
washes, double rinses and dries your 
dishes, electrically. Front-opening de- 
sign provides easier loading — makes 
possible the added advantages of top 
spray plus four extra feet of work surface. 
@ Hotpoint protects your family’s 
health by washing dishes many times 
cleaner than is possible by hand. And 
it saves at least an extra hour every day 
that can be devoted to happier home- 
making for the entire family! Hotpoint 
Inc. (A General Electric Ror 
Affiliate), 5600 W. Taylor F Guaranteed by © 
St., Chicago 44, Illinois. Goyeeens 


Everybody's Pointing To 
e 


Quality B Appliances 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest—First! 


Ranges « Refrigerators « Dishwashers « Disposalis® « Water Heaters « Food 
Freezers e Automatic Washers « Clothes Dryers « Rotary lIroners « Cabinets 
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SIMTEX COTTON FLANNEL SHIRTS 


He-man plaids, tailored exactly like Dad’s ... your young man 
will dote on these shirts whether he’s just turned 6 or 16. Happy 
thing about it is—Simtex Flannel Shirts always end up Mother's 
favorite, too! Any way you wash them, they come through color- 


true, looking fresh as new. No laundry instructions necessary. 





sizes 6 to 20 about $3.00 «© sizes 


AL ae 


Nd 


sanforized (less than 1% shrinkage) 
all wash-fast, sun-fast colors 

clear-cut, woven-in-for-life patterns 
cut full, with generous sleeve length 
finished to be worn in or out of slacks 


2 to 6x about $2.00 


Write us for your nearest store 
carrying Simtex Cotton Flannel shirts: 


SIMTEX MILLS, DIVISION OF SIMMONS CO., 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





on one of Cincinnati’s hills, find it hard 
to believe what they see and feel. 

It seems incredible that the delicate- 
ly-embossed, colored aluminum foil that 
covers the walls and ceilings in this house 
is actually part of the heating and cool- 
ing system. Visitors are comfortable on 
cold fall days, although the air in the 
room is not heated. And the owner, Dr. 
Clarence A. Mills—who looks like a 
scholarly version of President Truman— 
assures them they would still be com- 
fortable if the air temperature were down 
to 20° or up to 96°. He and Mrs. Mills 
have found it so ever since they moved 
into their house last April. 

Life in a Lab. “Incidentally, it’s 
been a pleasant place to live,” he says. 
Then he explains: This seven-room dwell- 
ing is really a laboratory. In the base- 
ment control-room, elaborate recording 
devices keep 24-hour tabs on every aspect 
of “reflective radiant conditioning.” This 
is the revolutionary “comfort condition- 
ing” developed over the past 15 years by 
Dr. Mills, professor of experimental medi- 
cine at the University of Cincinnati. 

The aluminum foil “wallpaper” in 
every room reflects heat like a mirror 
but doesn’t become hot to the touch. Liv- 
ing room, dining room, study and the two 
bedrooms also have sheets of foil under 
the gray nylon carpet. 

Here’s how it works: Above each wall 
an aluminum-lined cove conceals cooling 
coils and electric heating elements. In 
cold weather, heat radiates from the cove. 
Instead of being absorbed by the walls 
it is reflected back by the aluminum, 
bouncing from wall to floor to ceiling 
until finally it is absorbed by the only 
non-reflecting objects present: the peo- 
ple and furniture. In hot weather, body 
heat is reflected to the coldest thing in 
the room, the cooling pipes, which con- 
tain freon. The sun’s heat, of course, is 
reflected away from the house. 

The system makes no attempt to 
warm or cool the air in the house. “The 
individual—not the environmental air— 
is being conditioned for proper loss of 
the body heat the person is always pro- 
ducing,” says Dr. Mills. To prevent water 
pipes from freezing, the bathroom, kitch- 
en and basement heating elements are 
controlled by a separate thermostat. 

Clean Air In. The ceiling of the 
central hall is perforated so clean air 
can be pumped into the house through 
an electric filter. This creates outward 
drafts through every crack or opening. 
And that means no incoming dust. 

On a cold, rainy Sunday last fort- 
night Dr. and Mrs. Mills entertained 50 
guests at tea. Though the guests smoked, 
there was hardly a trace of smoke in the 
air—none at all half an hour after the 
party. Most kitchen odors disappear in 
the same way. And though Cincinnati’s 
factories and railroad lie directly below 
their 300-foot bluff, Mrs. Mills has to 
dust only once every three weeks. Her 
draperies won’t have to be dry cleaned for 
five years. 

The living room draperies are made 
of heat-reflecting Milium (PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 22). The material has been used 
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Du Pont Co. 
Easy luster. A new polishing block is 
engineered to fit silver. (SEE: Shiner) 


mainly for coat linings; this is its first 
application to interior decorating. The 
draperies in the study were woven of ny- 
lon with a foil yarn face. Soft and crush- 
able, this fabric will eventually be woven 
with foil on both sides to reflect inside 
heat back in—and outside heat back out. 
It will be on the market in about six 
months. So will the foil wall coverings. 

Dr. Mills thinks Reflection Point’s 
freedom from dust and grime may start a 
new trend in city building, since pleasant 
homes can be built in the dirtiest areas. 
Because foil-lined houses require no in- 
sulation—Reflection Point has none at all 
—even flimsy houses could be comfort- 
able. Installations were expensive. But 
eventually hot-water heat may be substi- 
tuted for the present electric heating ele- 
ments. Then the same pipes could be 
used for both heating and cooling. 


Silver Shiner 


Last week a woman could throw 
away her silver-polishing cloth and start 
shining up her tableware on a small neo- 
prene block ($1). It has grooves for fork 
tines (see picture), a flat surface for 
handles and blades, a cupped section for 
spoons. It also squeezes into the curves 
and grooves of trays and vases. 


Read and Reap 


Edgar Scott’s advice to women: Go 
lay an egg. A nest egg, that is. “It’s the 
only kind of egg in the world,” writes 
this Philadelphia broker, “that goes right 
on growing after it’s laid.” 

In How to Lay a Nest Egg (John C. 
Winston, Philadelphia: $1.50) Scott not 
only unscrambles finance in easy terms 
but he makes it funny. The stock market, 
in his hands, becomes a giant auction. 
Advice on the importance of making wills 
evolves into a witty slogan: “Where 
there’s a woman, there’s a will.” 

Humorist Emily Kimbrough wrote 
the introduction and Richard Decker, 
New Yorker cartoonist, did the drawings. 
One, from the book’s cover, is on page 36. 
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...say Cookery Experts 


“Easier to use” says 
Ida Bailey Allen, world- 
famous food authority and 
well-known radio and tele- 
vision personality. ‘“There’s 
no lorig waiting, no difficult 
‘special’ directions to follow 
with New Improved Fleisch- 
mann’s Dry Yeast. I’ve never 
known a yeast that’s faster 
and easier to use.” 


“Faster dissolving” 


says Natalie Scott, cookery 
expert and editor. “It’s faster 
dissolving—no other yeast 
can top it! Just combine New 
Improved Fleischmann’s 
Dry Yeast with water, stir 
it well and that’s all! You’re 
all ready to start in half the 
time. It really is the finest 
yeast I know!” 





“Faster rising” says 
Elizabeth Balmer, food au- 
thority and cookbook editor. 
*‘When you bake at home— 
you can depend on New Im- 
proved Fleischmann’s Dry 
Yeast to cut down rising time, 
give finest results. It’s more 
active than ever and stays 
active for months—just keep 
it cool and dry.” 


AMERICA'S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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The Three Ford Brothers 


Henry II, Benson and Bill Add Personal Human 
Touches to Modernized Corporate Management 


What’s going on inside the huge 
Ford empire? Who’s running it? How do 
Henry Ford II, 33, and his brother Ben- 
son, 31, operate as president and vice- 
president? Where does brother Bill, 26, 
fit in? 

The Ford brothers are no dictatorial 
triumvirate. They are part of a team. 
Outside, they may talk things over and 
exchange views. But they pass their ideas 
along to those directly concerned, and 
finally to the administration committee, 
which approves or rejects as they would 
proposals from other company officers. 

Soon after he took over, Henry an- 
nounced that all employes could write 
him personally on any subject. “And,” he 
added, “every letter is to get personal 
attention.” 

“If you mean it, that’s fine,” said 
the employe-relations manager. 

“Dammit, man,” replied H. F. II, “if 
anybody in our company feels he isn’t 
being treated right I want to know it.” 

Complaints poured in against a plant 
superintendent. Henry was warned that 
the man was one of the best; he had been 
with the company 35 years. “I don’t care 
how good he is,” said Ford, “he can’t 
stay here and abuse our people.” 

Foremen, called into a meeting, said 
they didn’t dare take complaints against 
this superintendent to the employe-rela- 
tions department. They feared they would 
be fired. Then the superintendent was 


called in. Henry: II and his advisers 
listened to his story. Convinced he 
couldn’t change his ways, they asked him 
to resign. 

This news, the first evidence that 
the “young guy” meant what he said, in- 
spired a new spirit throughout the 
organization. Today everyone knows that 
while Henry Ford II has the gentleness 
and courtesy of his father, he also has 
his grandfather’s fire and fearlessness in 
going after what he wants. 

After Hours. He lives in Grosse 
Pointe, a Detroit suburb. He has two 
daughters, Charlotte and Anne, and a son 
Edsel Bryant II. The children’s favorite 
companion is a huge Great Dane named 
Chan. The first thing the top man in the 
mighty Ford empire does after work is 
roughhouse on the floor with his 
youngsters. 

He rides to and from work in a 
chauffeur-driven Ford. He would prefer 
to drive himself, but twice a day, through 
the heavy Detroit traffic—20 miles or 
more—is trying, and he can use the time 
better reading company papers. 

By his associates he is regarded as 
his own best public-relations man. He 
remembers names and faces with ease, 
never brushes off newspapermen with “no 
comment.” He may say, “I don’t know.” 
When West Coast reporters asked what 
new products his company planned, he 
answered genially: “I can’t tell you guys 


that or the boys back home will give me 
hell.” 

Interested in every phase of the busi- 
ness, he keeps in touch with the progress 
of new plants under construction, climb- 
ing ladders and getting under roofs. 

Brother No. 2. Benson Ford tells 
how Henry and he operate as president 
and vice-president: “Our division some- 
times gets turned down by the administra- 
tion committee on things we want. Then 
I go to Henry and protest. ‘All right,’ 
he says, ‘let’s take it up with the com- 
mittee again and talk it over. If they see 
it differently now that'll be fine, but if 
they turn you down again, that’s that.’ 

“Henry sometimes gives impulsive 
opinions. But, prompted by judgment and 
experience, he adds: ‘That’s the way I 
feel now, but after thinking it over I 
may change.’ Henry never bangs the 
table and nobody can say he has a swelled 
head.” 

After Hotchkiss School and Prince- 
ton, Benson went to work in the experi- 
mental garage at the Ford Engineering 
Laboratories. There he learned automo- 
bile-engine construction by building and 
tearing down test motors. As head of 
Lincoln-Mercury since 1948 his job has 
been to develop the dealer organization, 
shape policy and build up employe good 
will. His operations chief, production ex- 
pert S. W. Ostrander, came from Pontiac. 

Heritage. In Kansas City a business- 
man who sat next to Benson at a dinner 
said: “Why do you and your brothers 
work so hard when you don’t have to?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Benson, 
“unless it’s due to the way our father 
and mother brought us up.” 

“How were you brought up?” 

“It was a way of life. The biggest 
thing we learned from father was that we 
should be honest and truthful; and some- 
how or other, without putting it in words, 
he inspired us with faith in the future 
of the company and pride in working to 
achieve things. That’s what he did. How 
he did it I don’t know. 

“T know he had a great sense of re- 
sponsibility. From Grandfather, too, we 


Three Generations—from Shirtsleeves to Executive Committee 


When Henry Ford’s empire grew too big 
for even a man of his genius to boss, com- 
petitors expected it to crumble. 

They got a surprise. The empire branched 
out, flourished. Today, with its output rising 
and its plants expanding, it is financially 
stronger than ever. Even as it gears for huge 
defense production, its share of the auto in- 
dustry’s total sales grows larger. 

How did the Fords create a powerful ex- 
ecutive committee and use it to transform their 
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family-dominated company into a dynamic, 
modern corporation? This is one of the out- 


standing industrial sagas of our time. 


and longevity. 


PATHFINDER’S Business editor, M. K. 
Wisehart, spent weeks in Dearborn, talked with 
the Fords, dug into bulky research reports. 

“The Fords,” said Wisehart on his return 
from. Detroit, “have proved that the old adage 
—‘shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three genera- 
tions’—can become ‘shirtsleeves to strength 
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Three Fords and a Mercury. Bill, Benson and Henry II inspect their company’s latest achievement—the 1951 “Merc.” 


learned a lot of things, but I can’t pin 
them down. He was as big an idol to us 
as to every other kid.” 

Benson Ford married Edith Mc- 
Naughton in 1941. As children they lived 
next door to each other in Detroit and 
attended the same kindergarten. Mrs. 
Ford’s father was Lynn McNaughton, at 
one time sales manager for the Cadillac 
Motor Co. Their one child, Benson Jr., is 
about a year old. 

Brother No. 3. Spare, alert and 
whimsical, brother, Bill—sometimes 
called William Clay, sometimes just Bill 
—resembles his late father in dress, man- 
ner and appearance. His mind can retain 
almost everything on a page after one 
reading. 

Bill won letters on the soccer and 
tennis teams at Hotchkiss and Yale. After 
getting his B.S. last February, he went 
into the sales and advertising department, 
then moved into industrial relations, 
where he is today. 

Bill was a member of the company’s 
negotiating group during debate with the 
UAW-CIO in the summer of 1949. As hot- 
weather negotiations dragged along, ClO 
director Nathan Weinberg teed off on 
Bill. One of his tongue-in-cheek charges 
was that “Bill’s family” had “milked” 
the corporation. “Maybe Bill can tell us 
how much one family needs,” Weinberg 
jibed. 

“T know the answer to that one,” Bill 
whispered to a member of the Ford nego- 
tiating staff. “Shall I let him have it?” 

“Better keep your mouth shut, Bill. 
You'll hear a lot of that stuff before 
we're through.” 

The obvious answer was, in fact, a 
matter of record. Profits taken by the 
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Ford family were far less than those 
taken in other corporations of compar- 
able size. 

When the contract was signed, the 
CIO representatives proclaimed in a 
whimsical but formal diploma that “Bill 
has collected by means of the college of 
hard knocks his degree in collective bar- 
gaining and is hereby entitled to take his 
place in the world of men.” This framed 
trophy, signed by “Dean” Reuther, hangs 
in Bill’s game room. 

“Bill’s still getting his feet wet,” 
said Ben affectionately, “but he'll get on 
dry sod one of these days.” Big Brother 
Henry put it this way: “It’s too soon 
to characterize Bill in a business way. 
He hasn’t had enough responsibility and 
experience. I’ve seen two or three jobs 
he’s done. He analyzes well and comes up 
with good suggestions.” 

Bill married Martha Firestone, 
daughter of Harvey Firestone Jr., of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. They have 


an 18-month-old daughter, Martha Parke, 


nicknamed “Muff.” Under Bill’s tutelage 
she has learned to count up to three on 
her fingers. 


Last week Henry II, Benson and Bill 
hopped into a Ford car in front of the 
Ford administration building in Dear- 
born, Mich., and drove to the engineering 
laboratory of the Lincoln-Mercury Divi- 
sion. There, with a new 1951 model Mer- 
cury in the background, they had their 
picture taken. 

Until 1945, the Mercury car had 
been, for Ford dealers, just a sideline in 
the medium-price class. One of the im- 
portant first moves made by Henry Ford 


II and his advisers after he became presi- 
dent was to set up Lincoln-Mercury as a 
separate operating division. 

By the time the 1951 model was in 
the works—well before the Korean war 
had put a premium on all available new 
cars—Mercury had shown itself a sturdy 
contender and in some ways had taken 
the lead. This year it won the Mobilgas’ 
Los Angeles-Grand Canyon Economy 
Run, with an actual average of 26.524 
miles per gallon, in competition with 30 
other stock sedans. Sales zoomed all over 
the U.S. 

In the first seven months of this year, 
more Mercurys were produced than in 
any similar period previously—192,841 as 
against 105,286 for the same months in 
1949, and company spokesmen are 
optimistic about the prospects of the ’51 
with its completely new automatic trans- 
mission. 

Four years ago when the Mercury 
division was just a name, 47 men wefe 
detached from the Ford organization to 
get it going. It grew rapidly. When Henry 
Ford II made Benson head of the divi- 
sion, it had 800 dealers and produced 
between 600 and 700 cars a day. Now it 
has 1,623 dealers, employs 11,000 people 
and turns out 1,579 Lincolns and Mer- 
curys daily. 

Many facts about the Ford com- 
pany’s revitalization are little known. 
Few have grasped the significance of 
what happened after the advent of Henry 
Ford II. From the viewpoint of modern 
corporate organization, the company can 
be said to have grown up, and in four to 
five years. 

No longer a one-man or family- 
dominated firm, the Ford Motor Co. is 
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now managed by the same type of staff- 
and-line organization as General Motors 
and General Electric. 

In this setup, young Henry Ford 
plays a key role. Nobody’s boy, he stands 
up for what he wants. If overruled by 
the operating committees, he can argue 
his case, but if he loses he accepts and 
enforces the decision. 

The change and the part the three 
brothers played in it, can be understood 
in the light of certain events that took 
place in grandfather Henry’s day. 

The genius of Henry Ford had 
focused almost exclusively on mass pro- 
duction, through dramatic, cost-cutting 
shortcuts. But he couldn’t be bothered 
with inventory details, theft prevention 
and ascertaining the cost of every item 
down to the last nut and bolt; such things 
seemed dry as dust. As the empire 
branched out with the old regime in 
the saddle, the company ceased to earn 
as much money as in its Model T days. 
Henry Ford, in the years of low taxes 
and easier competition, had been per- 
sonally able to accumulate reserves—a 
surplus of hundreds of millions. 

Odds Against Reform. Henry 
Ford made his only son Edsel president 
in 1919. The elder Ford was then 56. 
Edsel, who was 26, spent some years 
learning the ropes. By the time he was 
prepared to run the organization, it had 
split into two factions, each with its own 
theories of production, sales and employe 
treatment. 

Grandfather Henry put his trust in 
members of the old rough-and-tumble 
regime. He supported them in many 
harsh decisions which created bitterness 
throughout the ranks. The power of the 
old regime prevented Edsel from putting 
through many of the plans he felt were 
necessary—accurate cost-accounting and 
better relations with workers, dealers and 
the public. 

No other top Detroit automotive offi- 
cial ever had the unqualified admiration 
and love that Edsel Ford inspired. John 
Dodge, who once made motors for Henry 
Ford, said: “I don’t envy Henry, his 
factory, his motor, his millions or his 
mass-production genius. All I want, that 
he has, is a son like Edsel.” 

Edsel’s nature was too gentle for 
close-in battling. The tough-fisted, in- 
trigue-ridden regime that dominated his 
aging father frustrated his hope for 
change. Some who were closest to him 
attribute Edsel’s untimely death to that 
struggle. 

Next Generation. After his son’s 
death, Henry Ford resumed the presi- 
dency for a short period. Soon he made 
his grandson, H. F. II, a vice-president. 
Just before Henry II entered Yale, he 
had met Anne McDonnell aboard the 
Queen Mary, when he was returning from 
a European trip with his parents. Shortly 
after-he left Yale in 1940 they married. 
He went to work in the Rouge plant as a 
grease-monkey in a garage, moved on to 
the dynamometer testing rooms. He dis- 
covered things about the organization that 
he did not like. But when he brought 
pressure against one of the men who had 
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Four Ford generations. Little Eleanor, her mother, Mrs. Walter Buhl (Josephine) 
Ford; her grandmother, Mrs. Edsel Ford; her great-grandmother, Clara Bryant Ford, 
the recently deceased widow of the Ford Motor Co.’s founder. 


his grandfather’s confidence he was 
warned by the old regime, “Lay off!” 

In 1945, at 82, old Henry said to 
young Henry: “I’ve decided I want you 
to be president.” 

“Grandfather,” H. F. II answered, 
“T’m not sure I’m equal to it. If you want 
me to, Ill try. But if I’m going to be 
president, I'll be it. I’m going to run the 
company. If at any time you don’t like 
the way I run it, let me know and I'll 
step aside.” Grandfather Henry blinked, 
but handed over the scepter. 

Five minutes after the directors’ 
meeting that officially made Henry Ford 
II president, he walked down a corridor 
and entered the office of one of the 
old-timers who had dominated the com- 
pany’s affairs for more than a decade— 
the man he had been warned to “lay off.” 
The young man told him he would be 
kept on the payroll at his present figure, 
but it would not be necessary for him 
to show up at his office any more. This 
was the first crack in the old regime. 
The crack was to widen until the old 
order was shattered. The “young guy,” 
as thousands of Ford employes call him, 
was on top. 

“There I was,” he said recently, 
“thrown into this tremendous thing at 28 
with little experience. I realized that 
Grandfather had built the company from 
nothing. His ideas, plans and methods 
had been its guiding light in the years 
of its success. I had sense enough to 
know I couldn’t operate the way he had; 
I knew I had to follow other policies. I 


made that clear to him from the start. 
After that, he gave me his support.” 

Workers Are People. From first- 
hand experience within the organization 
and from talks with a few important men 
he had learned to trust, the youthful 
president realized there were two big 
things to do first. He must remove the 
fear and feeling of tyranny that gripped 
the rank-and-file. And he had to mod- 
ernize the corporate structure. John R. 
Davis, one of the ablest marketers in the 
industry, had been “exiled” to the Pacific 
Coast by old regime influence. Within a 
month, Henry Ford II made him a 
director, in charge of merchandising and 
product planning. Ernest R. Breech, an 
administrative expert, was brought in 
from the Bendix Corp., and Harold T. 
Youngren, an engineer of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., followed. 

Some Detroiters in the industry had 
expected the Ford empire to crumble and 
prepared to feast on the pieces. But now, 
as young Henry showed he was smart 
enough to surround himself with strong 
men who knew their business, they fore- 
saw a different outcome. As one Detroiter 
put it: “We knew that if you put Jack 
Davis, Ernie Breech and Hal Youngren 
in charge of any business, whether it was 
slipping from the top or climbing from 
the bottom, it must show powerful im- 
provement within 30 days.” 

Today, four principal committees 
and eight subcommittees run the organi- 
zation. Only two men who held important 
posts before the advent of Henry II ere 
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This advertisement is one of a series 
appearing in newspapersin cities 
and towns where Republic mills, 

mines and offices are located. 


Is this what you want to leave to your children? 


Of course not! But, while we are giving American lives 
and dollars to fight communism and state socialism in 
other nations, wouldn’t it be tragic to lose our own 
freedoms here at home? 


America has been good to us 


All of us know what it means to live in a good America. 
It is a country where every youngster starts life with wide 
open opportunities before him. What he makes of them 
is up to bim—not controlled by government orders. 


We Americans are free to choose our line of work and to 
make as much money as we can. We are free to accumulate 
property, to invest or save our money as we choose. 


Rights like these help make America 


We worship as we prefer, we vote as we decide and we 
are free to speak our minds without fear. Our dignity 
as American citizens is respected by others, just as we 
respect their dignity, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
class. These precious freedoms are ours to enjoy—and it 
is our responsibility to pass them along to our children just 
as they were passed along to us. 


There are forces at work in this country today which aim 
at taking away our individual rights and freedoms— 
robbing us of them slowly but surely, which means robbing 


our children, too. There are prophets of something-for- 
nothing who shout “Share the wealth!”—when what 
they really means is “Give US the power and let us run 
things to suit ourselves!” 


They sneer at America’s capitalistic system, but neglect 
to tell us that no other system in world history has ever 
furnished so many jobs, so many opportunities or such 
good living for so many millions of people. They like to 
have us forget that it was the capitalistic system—not 
state socialism—that built up the good America we know. 


Will our children inherit a GOOD America? 


Not unless we all realize and remember the things that 
make it good. Not unless we recognize that those who 
seek to socialize our country are mot working for a 
better America, but for one where they can run things 
as they please—where you and yours will do as they tell 
you and nothing else. 


Freedom is worth working for! 


Remember the things that make America good to live in, 
good to work in and worth fighting for! If we let them 
slip away, they will be lost to our children, too. As good 
Americans, let us be ever vigilant to protect the heritage 
of freedom that is ours and theirs. Unless we work for 
freedom, freedom will not work for us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


4& GOOD PLACE TO WORK— 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


NOVEMBER 1, 1950 








Through its UNION DRAWN STEEL Division, Republic 
is a foremost producer of cold finished steels, used 
in the mass production of duplicate parts. Union 
Cold Drawn Steels ore furnished in round, square, 
hexagonal and fiat bars, in special sections and 
shefting, and in carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 
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included. Most important groups are the 
8man executive committee and the 13- 
man administration committee. 

These Operate under a “staff-and- 
line” setup. From above they get 
authority first from the stockholders, then 
from the board of directors and then 
from Henry Ford II and Executive Vice- 
President Breech. 

Last fortnight the company took an- 
other big step toward completing mod- 
ernization of its management setup. 
Prompted by fast-growing production 
needs, it broke up its General Manufac- 
turing Operations into six separate units. 
Each will be responsible for keeping it- 
self in the black. 

Company divisions now total 11. Five 
divisions that will continue as before are: 
Ford, Lincoln-Mercury, Ford Interna- 
tional, Rouge Division, and Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturing. Each of the 
six new ones will be directed by a gen- 
eral manager. The new divisions are set 
up to handle special products (i.e., air- 
craft engines, automatic transmissions, 
forgings, trucks, tractors, etc.). 

Right now Ford top management is 
betting heavily on a long-term upward 
trend. Within the next few years, it ex- 
pects to sell more cars and trucks than 
ever before. It is going ahead with con- 
tracts and blueprints for $600 million 
worth of new plants and equipment. 

Henry Ford II, with an eye on the 
production rates necessary to meet both 
civilian and defense needs, said: ““Ameri- 
ca can produce far more today than it 
did five years ago—and we can go far 
beyond our present rate if we need to.” 

This year, the Ford Motor Co. ex- 
pects to turn out more than 2 million 
vehicles, compared with 1,426,521 in 
1949 and 1,120,678 in 1948. Back in the 
twenties, Model T production approached 
2 million several times but exceeded that 
mark only in 1922 with 2,025,000. 

Super-Sideline. The bulk of the 
Ford family fortune has been turned over 
to the $250 million Ford Foundation 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 18) in a private pro- 
gram for peace and economic progress. 

The Foundation owns 89.4% of the 
non-voting Ford stock. The balance is 
held by or for the Ford family.* 

Double Drive. Said Henry Ford II: 
“Believe me, I am mightily interested in 
the good the Foundation may be able to 
do. But if I had to work only for social 
benefits for mankind I wouldn’t be happy. 

“Ours is a competitive country. It’s 
a competitive world. As long as our com- 
pany is in a competitive race I’m going 
to be happy, and as long as the race goes 
on our company situation will improve. 

“Without this stimulus and legitimate 
rewards for a job well done, I wouldn’t 
function. Maybe I picked this up from 
my heredity and environment. After all, 
you know, as a competitor, Grandad did 
a pretty fair job.” 

That perhaps best symbolizes the 
new Ford empire: on the one hand, the 
Foundation’s gigantic contribution to hu- 

*Including Josephine, 27, only sister of the 
Ford brothers. Her husband, Walter Buhl Ford, 


an industrial designer, is not related to his wife’s 
family. 
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International 


Milestones. Henry Ford and his son Edsel in the first Ford, with the 25 millionth 
Ford (1937) in the background. 


man and social problems; on the other, 
a third Ford generation reaffirming the 
doctrine of honest, hard-hitting compe- 
tition. The roaring blast furnaces of River 
Rouge and the huge assembly lines turn- 
ing out Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns 
support both tenets of the Ford faith. 


Serve Yourself Furniture 


In New Orleans last week, house- 
wives shopped for furniture the way they 
shopped for food—by serving themselves. 

In a big, barnlike “super mart” on 
busy Magazine Street, energetic A. H. 
Schnieder’s Nu-Idea Furniture & Ap- 
pliance Co. had licked the two annoyances 
customers resent most in downtown 
stores: lack of parking space and the 
“salesman who won’t let you alone.” 

Under the novel merchandising 
scheme which Schnieder introduced last 
May (“for the first time in the U.S.,” he 
says), the customer drives into the store 
(half of its floor space is a parking area 
for 60 cars) to pick, snoop, pry, test and 
examine furniture without interference. 
He writes his selection on a serve-yourself 
memo pad, hands it to a salesman at the 
door, and gets speedy delivery. Payment 
is by cash or charge account. 

Schnieder uses only four salesmen in- 
stead of the seven or eight normally re- 
quired in a store this big. His overhead 
is only 25%; other stores are lucky to 
get by with 35%. Most of his savings are 
passed on to the customers through 10% 
to 20% markdowns on quality furniture, 
which in turn increase volume of sales. 

Courteous Customers. The ques- 


tion Schnieder hears most from other fur- 
niture men is, “Aren’t a lot of goods 
damaged without salesmen to demonstrate 
them?” He worried about this himself, 
at first. “But you know,” he said, “it’s an 
amazing thing. I’ve worked for furniture 
chains and department stores and the 
damage here is much less than it was 
there. Not a single price tag has been 
torn from the merchandise. That’s re- 
markable. 

“I think the secret is that we more 
or less put our customers on their honor.” 

What about profits? Schnieder 
beamed when asked that. “We set a 
monthly quota at the start,” he said, 
“which if met, would put us well in the 
black. We’ve passed our quota every 
month. At the rate we’re going our volume 
will exceed a million dollars for our first 
year.” 


The Brief Case 


e @ Retailers began to feel the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s credit curbs (25% 
down instead of 15% on appliances, 15% 
instead of 10% on furniture) which took 
effect last Monday. Comments ranged 
from a Dallas furniture store’s “It’s mur- 
der . . . we're as quiet as a morgue” 
to a Chicago department store’s “It’s a 
fleabite ...” 

e @ Drastic new mortgage controls 
requiring as much as 50% down on new 
homes, are taking the inflation out of 
building prices. Example: Douglas fir 
lumber slipped from its August peak of 
$90 per 1,000 board feet to $50. 

ee The National Production Au- 
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Progress. Thousands of researchers de- 
velop new methods, new products... 


thority, seeking to stockpile natural rub- 
ber, ordered manufacturers to slash rub- 
ber production for civilian use by 16%. 

e @ The National Broom Manufac- 
turers and Allied Industries Association 
asked that magazines stop publishing 
Halloween pictures of witches riding 
corn brooms “because it creates an un- 
favorable public attitude toward the 
broom industry.” 

e @ The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported a new record: Weekly factory 
wages averaged $60.53 in September. 

e @ W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. cleared 
up a number of misconceptions about the 
American economic system when it 
quizzed its stockholders. Half of the 1,030 
who replied had incomes under $7,000 a 
year; more than one third made less than 
$5,000. 


Oil: U.S. vs. Russia 


A car driven without oil will soon 
burn itself out—and so will today’s 
mechanized armies. Without oil, they are 
reduced to primitive groups of guerillas. 
Last week PATHFINDER sent associate edi- 
tor Donald S. Stroetzel to visit the Texas 
Panhandle during Oil Progress Week. 
There he found oil men and industry of- 
ficials deeply concerned by the Russian 
threat to Near East oil—but confident 
that the U.S. will produce the vitally 
needed oil for the country’s defense. 


Texas oil men, who bear no love for 
bureaucracy and bureaucrats in general, 
often make an exception in the case of 
straight-talking Lt. Gen. Ernest O. 
Thompson. 

As chairman of the Texas Railroad 
Commission (which sets oil and gas pro- 
duction quotas in the state), 58-year- 
old Thompson has uncannily predicted 
oil and gas needs months ahead of Wash- 
ington. A onetime innkeeper in the oil- 
rich Panhandle during boom days, he is 
a homey, comfortable man with many 
friends. And, as commanding general of 
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the Texas National Guard (third largest 
in the nation) and a World War II tech- 
nical adviser to Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, he knows oil’s importance 
to defense. 

Last week, while the nation was 
celebrating Oil Progress Week, Thomp- 
son was in the strange position of worry- 
ing about oil progress—not in the U.S. 
but in the Near East, Russia’s back yard. 

Red Oil. Thompson warned lunch- 
ing oil and gas men in oil-born Borger, 
Tex., heart of the huge Phillips Petroleum 
Co. operation, not to become overconfi- 
dent because Russia’s estimated 700,000- 
barrel per day oil output is only one 
eighth that of the United States’. 

“The greatest oil discoveries in the 
world,” he said, “lie in Iran, Iraq, Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia... in the shadow 
of the Russian Bear.” Russia, Thompson 
added, could seize them almost at will. 

Listeners gasped as Thompson, who 
had inspected Near East fields for the 
War Department, told them: “A single 
field, Abqaiq in Arabia, produces 450,000 
barrels of oil per day compared with 
300,000 barrels per day from the whole 
of East Texas, largest U.S. field. And 
it does this with only 62 wells compared 
with 23,000 in East Texas.” Total Per- 
sian Gulf reserves are greater, too: 26 
billion barrels against America’s 24 bil- 
lion. 

“Oil, therefore, is within reach of 
Russia,” Thompson concluded. “She may 
only be waiting until [U.S. companies] 
get all the wells dug and complete in- 
stallations fitted out, then step in and 
take over. It is possible.” 

Good-Neighbor Help. Could the 
U.S. operate without Arabian oil if that 
happened? Thompson was confident it 
could. From the U.S., Canada, Vene- 
zuela, Mexico and Colombia, he insisted, 
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K. S. Adams. Could Stalin do as much 


Adamses? (SEE: Oil) 


as America’s 





. -. to fill pipelines and meet Russia’s 


petroleum competition. (SEE: Oil) 
“we could have at our call more than 7 
million barrels per day. And we could 
keep up that production through a five- 
year war without hurting the wells. 
“The U.S. alone,” he concluded, 
“could produce one million more barrels 


per day than the 5.6 million it now gets.” 


In Bartlesville, Okla., Phillips Petro- 
leum headquarters 367 miles northeast 
of Borger, K. S. Adams, 51, the former 
warehouse clerk who climbed to Phillips’ 
presidency, quickly applauded. His res- 
tive blue eyes snapped as he said aggres- 
sively: “Thompson’s faith in the U.S. 
oil industry’s ability to expand quickly 
is well founded. It is just this faith— 
and the ability to go out and find new 
fields when the need arises—which ram- 
rodded our company from a $3 million 
corporation in 1917 to a $625 million em- 
pire today.” 

Deeper in the Earth. Phillips, 
Adams continued, is not satisfied with 
pessimistic Government predictions that 
oil is running out. “We are convinced,” 
he said, “that there are vast reserves 
in strata far below those now being 
tapped. To prove it, and to find a way to 
drill for it economically below 12,000 
feet, we organized some 20 independent 
producers into a vast new deep-well re- 
search program. We expect results soon. 

“Every day,” Adams continued, “the 
industry’s researchers—ours and others 
—are turning up new uses for oil and 
gas once wasted. That’s just like finding 
new wells. It’s one of the main ad- 
vantages our technology gives us in the 
struggle with Russia.” 


At Phillips, Tex., square-faced R. C. 
Cole, superintendent of the Philtex Ex- 
periment Station, said Amen to that. 
He had seen science convert natural gas, 
for instance, from a _ product once 
“flared” (set afire at the well) as use- 
less into a fuel with some 13 million in- 
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low fuel costs! 


Only Coleman has the exclusive new 


AUTOMATIC FUEL-AIR CONTROL 
that saves up to 25% on fuel bills! 


This marvelous new fuel-saving de- 
vice is standard equipment at no 


CY Hileas’s the new heater that 
guarantees you dependable whole- 
house warmth — the style leader in 
Coleman’s great new Golden Anniver- 
sary models. These brilliant heaters 
—13 new models in all—have new de- 
signs, new features and new finishes 
that give you powerful, automatic 
heat plus loveliness in looks that 
beautifies any home. Unsurpassed in 
style, beauty, heating comfort and 


extra charge. It automatically reg- 
ulates the flow of fuel and air to 
burner in just the right proportions 
for full clean burning. You experience 
no waste of heat or fuel—get great 
new savings in fuel costs! 


Coleman is the heater that gives 
you warmer floors, a warmer low 
“living zone” where you work and 
children play. The Golden Anniver- 
sary Line furnishes a heater for every 
purpose, one for every purse from 
$29.95 up. Mail the coupon for more 
information on these heaters or ask 
your Coleman dealer to show you 
why “Comfort costs so little with a 
Coleman.” 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Other Coleman Golden Anniversary appliances for plenty of heat and hot water 








FLOOR FURNACE—A space- 
Saving, in-the-floor heater. 
Needs no basement, no air 
ducts. Circulates warm air 
through 3 to 5 rooms. Oil, 
Gas, LP-gas. Single or Dual 
Wall Model for any use. 
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GAS WALL HEATER—Fits in 
wall, extends only 33%” into 
room. Takes no living space. 
Circulates heat through one 
to two rooms. Comes in 
Single or Dual Wall Model. 
Easy to install and regulate. 





WATER HEATER—Big-vol- 
ume hot water production 
with quick recovery rate. 
20- to 45-gallon capacities. 
Hot water always on tap. 
Beautiful, efficient. Comes 
in Gas, LP-gas, Oil models. 





COMFORT 
COSTS SO LITTLE 
WITH A 
" iain eect ~ --- 


| AMERICA’S LEADER IN HOME HEATING | 


The Coleman Company, inc., Dept. P-904, Wichita 1, Kan. | 
Without obligation, send literature on the following: 


[) Floor Furnaces [J Oil [J[Gas [] LP-gas 
C] Oil Heaters [) Gas Wall Heater 
(1) Water Heaters [JOil [Gas [ LP-gas 























Acme 
Bull market. It overworks tickers but 
may soon fizzle. (SEE: Little Big) 


dustrial, commercial and _ residential 
users. Natural-gas wells, once “ugly 
ducklings” to oil prospectors, had be- 
come towers of strength. Examples: 

1. Vast pipeline networks had en- 
abled natural gas to supply some 21% 
of the nation’s energy load, once carried 
by coal and oil alone. 

2. Carbon black, the soot from nat- 
ural gas burned with a reduced amount 
of air, is a principal ingredient in the 
new, longer-wearing cold rubber. 

3. Butane and propane, obtained 
from natural gas, help save other fuels. 
Busses in Chicago and taxis in Mil- 
waukee, for instance, now use this “bot- 
tled gas,” find it excellent. Although it 
cost Milwaukee’s Boynton Cab Co. $150 
each to convert its 279 taxis to propane, 
it expects to make it up: The fuel costs 
only 11¢ a gallon (it is sold in liquefied 
form), gets almost as much mileage as 
gasoline, and requires less frequent en- 
gine overhauls because it leaves less 
sludge and carbon in the engine. 

Tires from Gas. Twenty-five years 
ago, chemicals from petroleum totaled 
only 75 tons a year; today, 2.5 million 
tons of petroleum and its by-products end 
up as petrochemicals. A by-product (sul- 
phole) of natural gas was the modifier 
needed to hook butadiene and styrene 
together to get synthetic rubber for 
World War II. More recently, when a 
critical shortage of styrene developed, 
Phillips perfected a completely new syn- 
thetic rubber, polybutadiene, which uses 
no styrene and may give the Army a tire 
tread able to withstand sub-zero Arctic 
temperatures, 

“Never before has the industry got- 
ten so much out of every barrel of oil, 
every cubic foot of gas,” said Cole. “But 
there is much more we can do. Even that 
smoke you see from the carbon black 
plants outside bothers me. It could be- 
come a useful product. We have ways to 
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make it so. We'll find others.” 

If Joe Stalin seized Near East oil, 
could he do as much with it as America’s 
Coles and Adamses? Americans who 
ought to know doubted if he could. 


Little Big Bull Market 


Day after day for nearly a month 
headlines had blossomed out: Stock 
Market Hits New Hicu. But sometimes 
the “new high” amounted to 4% or 4 
of a point. 

Last week a stock-market statistician 
analyzed the trading days within the Sept. 
18-Oct. 19 period. He found that 43 mil- 
lion shares worth many billions of dollars 
changed hands. But the net gain in the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages was less 
than one point. This brought the 30 in- 
dustrial stocks of the average to 229.74. 

This small gain on a turnover of 
more than 2 million shares a day con- 
vinced some shrewd observers the market 
is inherently weak and will show its vul- 
nerability before long. Heaviest buying 
was by speculators. Some market stu- 
dents said hopeful speculators had not 
figured out effects of the excess-profits 
tax slated to be passed by Congress. 

Drying Up Old Faithful. One 
study of the effect of EPT on the solid, 
dependable American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. shares brought a sharp sur- 
prise. If A. T. & T., whose earnings have 
been stable for a long period, should have 
to pay even a mild excess-profits tax on 
top of the 45% corporation tax, it would 
do well to earn $8.50 (its regular dividend 
has been $9). Effect of the tax on com- 
panies which have shown exceptionally 
high earnings will be much more severe. 

When new taxes and monetary con- 
trols scheduled after the election are 
added up, the market may get cold feet. 
Some experts wouldn’t be surprised if re- 
action over a few months brought a drop 
of 20% in shares that today look im- 
pregnable. 

Nobody knows for sure, of course, 
but such turnabouts have happened be- 
fore. The old Latin warning still holds 
true: Caveat emptor—‘Let the buyer be- 
ware!” 


Inflexible Airports 


Airline losses last year from flights 
canceled or suspended because of bad 
weather fell to $30 million, as against $40 
million in 1946. This gain was the re- 
sult of navigational aids enabling planes 
to take off and land at ceilings of 200 
feet with half-mile visibility. (Previous 
minimums: 400 feet and one mile.) 

This equipment cost $20 million. The 
difference between this and losses pre- 
vented in one year—$10 million—was a 
handsome return on the capital invested. 

But from now on, says Milton W. 
Arnold, vice-president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, the cost of 
electronic navigational aids will be so 
high that further installations to aid all- 
weather flying will not pay for them- 
selves—if plane design continues in the 
direction it has been taking. 

Turnabout. Instead of designing 


airports to fit airplane needs as in the 
past, Arnold thinks the solution is an 
about-face to make airplanes fit airports. 
Among the airplane design changes he 
recommended were: improved brakes, 
slower landing speeds and shorter take- 
off runs. He also recommends that air- 
lines operate from smaller airports close 
to downtown. 

Eventually this topsy-turvy approach 
may bring the airlines closer to their 
goal of flying anywhere, in any kind of 
weather. 


Double Feature 


Shippers can save up to 75% on 
packaging expenses and 30% on mailing 
costs, according to Harold Frick, 33, a 
pharmaceutical shipper in Rensselaer, 
N. Y. Frick’s idea, which won him an 
award at a recent Philadelphia packaging 
exposition, was simple. Instead of using 
shredded paper for packaging, he de- 
vised a filler which is cheaper and lighter 
—popcorn. 


New Products 


ee Finding enough chairs for a 
large family of television-watchers is 
solved by Plastictronics, Inc., New York, 
with an inexpensive, inflatable television 
seat for Junior. The seat, made of Vinylite 
plastic, weighs only one pound, deflates 
to fit handily in a drawer. 

e @ A smoke alarm system to protect 
areas up to 6,000 square feet per electric- 
eye unit is marketed by Valley Forge 
Safe-Eye Alarm Service, Lansdale, Pa. 
Advantage of a smoke alarm over a heat 
alarm: Smoke can be detected before 
flame appears in 96% of all fires. 

ee Snow is free as the air, but 
Arthur S. Lichten of Orange, N. J., has 
found a way to make it expensive: His 
super-snowflakes, made of transparent 


plastic for store window decoration, are 
nine inches wide, cost $6 each. 





For Junior. A TV perch which stores in 
a drawer. (SEE: New Products) 
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BEST OVER-ALL PICTURE of U.S. production looks like this: two years of extreme— 
ly heavy output of military goods to bring the strength of the U.S. 
and its allies up to a safe level; then cutbacks to the rate necessary 
to provide replacements. 


higher than anything the nation knew before Korea. This pushes the 
possibility of a severe business decline far into the background. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S ADVISERS are counting on a temporary leveling off in the in- 
flation spiral to follow the upsurge produced by Korea, but believe 
rearmament plans mean a new, long-—sustained boom. 

HOWEVER, MALCOLM F. McNAIR, professor of marketing at Harvard Business School, 
says the U.S. is now entering the period of its greatest inflation. 
Proposed Government controls, he charges, are "for the most part fake 
controls" set up for "political window dressing" and do not hit the 
real problem——"Siphoning off of surplus purchasing power." 


HIKES IN FOOD AND CLOTHING BILLS are hitting consumers now. Next spring, they 
will hit a lot harder when defense production (slower than expected in 
getting started) shows sharp increases. 

UNLESS THE WHITE HOUSE intervenes, the Federal Reserve Board will go ahead 
fighting inflation with such feeble weapons as it has. Stock-market 
margin requirements may be hiked to 75%, or transactions might even 
be put on an all-cash basis——after the election. 

FRB'S MAIN HOPE of halting inflation is a rise in interest rates to prevent 
inflationary lending on easy terms. And, unless blocked by the White 
House, it will raise reserve requirements to the highest level 
permitted under the law. In addition, it may seek authority from Con- 
gress to require special reserves to put a damper on bank lending. 








WHILE ANTI-INFLATION DOSES so far administered are comparatively mild medicine 
—-it will take months for their full effect to develop——they have 
brought many complaints from individual retailers and builders. How- 
ever, 21 building-—industry leaders, headed by presidents Charles E. 
Wilson and John D. Biggers of General Electric Co. and Libbey—Owens-— 
Ford Glass Co., sponsored a full-page newspaper ad. It urged "our 
industry" to support the Government's credit controls to cut back 
housing starts, "even though this may mean curtailing housing more 
sharply than any other segment of the economy." 

FRB EXPECTS MORTGAGE CURBS to cut 1951 sales of houses from 1950's 1.4 million 
to about 850,000. Some builders fear a drop to 500,000. 

IN EITHER CASE, this means a substantial decline from boom time peaks for pro- 
ducers of building materials and home furnishings, but their output 
will remain at levels seldom achieved before. 








THE DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION has advised the National Production 
Authority it must speed steel for railroads and car builders so the 
railroads can handle 753 billion ton-miles in 1952--15% more than in 
1947, peak postwar year. This estimate is based on preparations for 
a two-front war. For substantial mobilization instead of actual war, 
the need would be substantially less. 


THE PRESSED STEEL CAR CO.'S new plywood "Unicel" freight car after viewings in 
New York and Washington, D.C., will visit 40 other major cities. Com- 
pany claims for Unicel: It saves 20 tons of steel per car, undersells 


a steel car by $1,000 and withstands tests better than steel cars. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT MEN have been besieged by producers of synthetic fibers for 
uniforms and specialty foods—-protein substitutes, ersatz sausage and 
health soups. Army reaction: While available, only wool will be used 
in G.I. winter clothing and menus will contain foods in common use. 
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Science 





Ben’s Bolt 


In Philadelphia almost 200 years 
ago, Benjamin Franklin flew a kite in a 
thunderstorm to prove that lightning and 
electricity are the same. 

Last week, also in Philadelphia, the 
Franklin Institute awarded a high scien- 
tific honor, the Elliott Cresson Medal, to 
another lightning expert. He is Dr. Basil 
F. J. Schonland, of Pretoria, South 
Africa. 

In his years of research, Dr. Schon- 
land had gone a long way beyond Ben 
Franklin’s findings. Among his observa- 
tions: An ordinary lightning cloud gives 
off electrical energy at an average rate 
high enough to light 10 million 100-watt 
light bulbs—or to have burned Ben to a 
crisp if a bolt had struck his kite. 


Rain on Tuesdays 


Since the Deluge, mankind has 
talked about rain. Dry weather may 
please picnic-bound city-dwellers, but it 
can spell tragedy for farmers. Scientific 
weather control could aid man’s efforts 
to enrich his world. Here is a progress 
report on efforts aimed at that broad goal. 


When rain fell regularly almost 
every week last spring, Midwesterners 
wondered if something unusual wasn’t 
afoot. Something was and still is, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, General Electric Co. 
chemist and physicist, revealed last fort- 
night. 

Before the National Academy of 
Sciences at Schenectady, N. Y., Dr. Lang- 
muir described Project Cirrus, the most 
extensive experiment to date in artificial 
rain-making. It is being sponsored jointly 
by the U.S. Air Force, the Army Signal 
Corps and the Office of Naval Research. 
Gray-haired Dr. Langmuir, a Nobel Prize 
winner and leading authority on cloud- 
seeding, is acting as consultant. 

To fellow scientists who filled the 
- G.E. Research Lab auditorium in expec- 
tation of an historic report, Dr. Langmuir 
revealed: 

Researchers spraying silver iodide 
crystals in New Mexico are taking a 
new tack. At first they waited for clouds 
to arrive, then seeded them. Although 
ensuing thunderheads poured water on 
parched deserts, skeptics argued the rain 
probably would have fallen anyway. 

But starting early last winter the 
seedings went on a regular weekly basis 
—regardless of the weather. Chemical 
particles (around which ice crystals and 
raindrops might form) were sent sky- 
ward by silver iodide spray generators 
on the ground. 

Eastbound Rains. Within a month 
Dr. Langmuir heard reports of periodic 
heavy rains in the Ohio River basin, 
more than 1,000 miles away. They oc- 
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Spray for rain. Does the dizzily dancing chemical mist produce ice crystals . 


curred each week, five or six days after ° 


the New Mexico seedings. 

“After seven weeks of this,” he de- 
clared, “we thought it might be wise to 
slow down. When we stopped, precipita- 
tion decreased. When we resumed, so 
did the periodic downpours.” 

Most fell in the Ohio basin, but 
shifts in prevailing west winds some- 
times diverted them to the Southeast or 
upper Midwest. In summer the location 
of periodic rains slowly came closer to 
the site of operations. 

During July and August, Dr. Lang- 
muir noted, New Mexico had twice its 
normal rainfall and Kansas 20% more 
than in any previous July. “Heavy rains 
were beautifully periodic in both states.” 

Floating Silver. How does he ac- 
count for these strange phenomena? Just 
two pounds of silver iodide each week, 
said the scientist. His explanation: 

When there’s not enough local mois- 
ture, the submicroscopic crystals drift 
east and northeast. They run into moist 
air over the Mississippi Valley and bil- 
lowing clouds pour down rain. This lib- 
erates vast amounts of heat and develops 
low-pressure areas that suck in humid air 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The chain re- 





. . - and thunderheads on schedule for 
Dr. Langmuir? (SEE: Rain) 





action continues as the rain front moves 
east—pulling in more Gulf and Atlantic 
Ocean moisture as it goes. 

In summer, however, Gulf air enters 
the Southwest, and conditions favor local 
rainmaking. Then most of the silver io- 
dide apparently is used up on the spot. 

What does the U.S. Weather Bureau 
think about it? Several days before the 
academy meeting its chief, Dr. Francis 
W. Reichelderfer, was given a brief ab- 
stract of Dr. Langmuir’s paper. It gave 
no details on periodicity but noted wide- 
spread effects as far as 2,000 miles 
downwind from the point of seeding. 

Reichelderfer wired the G.E. sci- 
entist that studies showed these rains 
were “not caused by silver iodide seed- 
ings.” Rather, they resulted from “major 
anomalies in temperature, moisture and 
other conditions aloft over the southern 
half of the country.” 

Coincidence. Langmuir replied 
that, strangely enough, “. . . all these 
major anomalies bear an extremely close 
relationship to the seeding schedules.” 
This, he said, had been true for the 
past 48 weeks over more than 600,000 
square miles. 

He planned to unfold his periodicity 
data before Reichelderfer and suggest 
that more tests be initiated in other parts 
of the country. 

In his considered opinion, “It’s easier 
to make the weather than it is to fore- 
cast it.” 


Fine Crop of Weeds 


Among the 15,000 plant species na- 
tive to North America fewer than 200 are 
grown as crops. The rest? Except for 
flowers and herbs, they’re either totally 
ignored or hacked at, sprayed at, burned 
up and cursed as “weeds.” 

Gardeners see red and farmers see 
eroded bank accounts when they spot 
these husky upstarts. But Joseph A. Co- 
cannouer takes a calmer view. As an 
agricultural field man and soil scientist 
whose early hatred turned to affection, 
he looks on weeds as “Nature’s most im- 
portant means of preventing waste.” 

A half century of study moved the 
University of Oklahoma conservation and 
botany professor to write Weeds, Guard- 
ians of the Soil (Devin-Adair, New York: 
$2.75). Published last week, it is believed 
to be the first book in praise of the plant 
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pariahs. Among Professor Cocannouer’s 
observations: 

Many are undesirable, like poison 
ivy, or pigweeds which grow so thickly 
they smother a crop. “Yet there are situa- 
tions a plenty where the wild plant is 
beneficial both to the soil and the domestic 
crop with which it may be growing.” 

In the Garden. One such might be 
a thin scattering of pigweed, lamb’s quar- 
ter and sow thistle in a tomato garden, 
onion patch or cornfield. As controlled 
“mother weeds,” their deep-digging roots 
can break ground for their usually 
weaker, pampered companions. They 
“fiberize” subsoil and tap its reserves of 
minerals, nitrogen and water, making 
them available to surface-feeding plants. 

The usual complaint against weeds 
is that they steal moisture. Cocannouer 
agrees that if soil is weak and rainfall 
light they'll “demand their share of the 
upper moisture and food elements for a 
while.” He believes, however, that they’re 
worth their keep. 

There’s a Limit. The common an- 
nuals—of which he favors pigweed, rag- 
weed, nightshade, milkweed and purslane 
—can’t be allowed to grow rampant, he 
cautions. But it is ridiculous to call plants 
undesirable just because they’re weeds. 

Already many have medicinal value. 
For example, deadly nightshade, henbane 
and jimson weed yield atropine, a local 
anesthetic; chenopodium produces worm 
oil, used to treat hookworm. Others are 
edible: curled dock, yellow dock, lamb’s 
quarter, smooth-leaf pigweed, dandelion 
and others, boiled and seasoned or cooked 
with meat. Ground-cherries may be eaten 
raw, preserved or baked in a pie; sumac 
berry juice makes a delicious drink. 

Weeds need to be studied with an 
open mind, Cocannouer suggests. A little 
more attention paid to the black sheep of 
the farm family might not only multiply 
the soil’s fruitfulness but might also open 
new crop vistas. 





Wide World 
Welcome weeds. Some provide knock- 
out drops for hookworm. (SEE: Crop) 
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HEALTH UNDERWEAR 






Duofold can’t itch or irritate — 
its wool never touches your skin! 
Duofold’s 2 thin layers are light, 
yet give greater protection than 
heavier, bulkier, single-layer gar- 
ments... scientifically treated 
to assure correct fit always. 
Union suits, two-piece and all 
popular styles and weights for 
the whole family — ski wear in 
Sun Valley Red. At better stores 
everywhere. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Sports 





Slip 


Trailing 13-7, Southern California 
had the ball on California’s one-yard 
line with first down, 30 seconds to play 
and a football upset in the making. USC 
fullback Ralph Pucci pounded over the 
goal line for what looked like the tying 
touchdown. But there was no score. 

“I was astounded to discover,” said 
Pucci after the game, “that I did not have 
the ball.” 

Said embarrassed sophomore quar- 
terback Ed Demirjian, whose job was to 
slap the ball into Pucci’s arms as he 
went charging past: “I simply forgot to 
give it to him.” 


Pro & Con Pro 


In Collier’s last week, Army football 
coach Earl Blaik incautiously insisted 
professional players put on more of a 
show than a game and would be mur- 
dered in a good college conference. 

“Bunk!” retorted coach Earle 
(Greasy) Neale of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, defending champions of the pro 
National Football League. “The average 
college back can’t defend against a for- 
ward pass . . . The average college line- 
man can’t cope with a pro opponent. 
. . » You can’t compare the college game 
with the way we play it.” 

Neale, who declared he helped Army 
install the T-formation as used by the 
pros, added: “Week after week, Blaik 
has asked the Eagles’ office for compli- 
mentary tickets. His assistants watch our 
games and carry away more [information] 
about our attack.” 


Underdog’s Day 


Nightmarish horror of all college 
coaches is the fired-up underdog that 
looked like a pushover when the schedule 
was made but suddenly forgets its door- 
mat role and gives you a thorough pasting 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Last week an impressive array of 
coaches sat helplessly through this expe- 
rience as their teams absorbed unex- 
pected lickings in the season’s biggest 
week end of upsets. 

Most surprising victory was that of 
underrated, undefeated Lehigh over Dart- 
mouth, 16-14. But half a dozen others 
were almost as startling. 

Toppled Giants. On the Pacific 
Coast, Stanford, supposedly best in the 
West, lost 21-7 to twice-beaten UCLA. In 
the South, Florida forgot that Vanderbilt 
was out of its class and beat the high- 
flying Commodores, 31-27. In the Mid- 
west, Iowa won 33-21 over Purdue, the 
team that earlier had upset Notre Dame. 
And, for the first time since 1906, in- 
spired Indiana beat the Irish 20-7 to give 
slipping Notre Dame its second defeat of 





Largest. An archer’s bow dropped this 
record-maker. (SEE: Loaded for Bear) 


the year. In the East, North Carolina 
State defeated highly-rated Maryland 
16-13, and winless Navy pounded out a 
27-14 victory over Southern California, 
the team that beat it 42-20 a year ago. 

ee College football’s top-ranking 
teams had easier going. Army, rated No. 
1 in the nation, blanked Harvard 49-0; 
Oklahoma, rated No. 2, beat Kansas State 
58-0, and third-ranking SMU beat Rice 
42-21. Eastern Ivy leader Cornell barely 
won over Yale, 7-0, but Big Ten favorite, 
Ohio State made it look easy over Minne- 
sota, 48-0. California moved up in the 
Pacific Coast Conference by beating Ore- 
gon State 27-0 and Texas beat Arkansas 
19-14. 


Loaded for Bear 


It was two hours past sunrise. Dean 
P. Loveless, 31, a Detroit gas-station 
attendant, had been out hunting since 
3:30 a.m. With him, unarmed, was his 
wife, Lillian, 26. Suddenly, in the thick 
of Tahquamenon swamp, 15 miles north 
of Newberry, Mich., Loveless spotted the 
largest bear he’d ever seen. 

The 650-pound animal, 7 feet, 2 
inches tall and with a king-size 40-inch 
collar, lumbered directly toward him. 
Loveless fitted a long, steel-tipped hunt- 
ing arrow to his bow. When his quarry 
was 40 feet from him, he loosed the bow- 
string. The arrow struck the bear be- 
hind the shoulder blade, pierced its 
heart and came out two inches on the 
other side. The bear staggered 50 feet 
and died. 

For Dean Loveless, an archery en- 
thusiast since 1941, this was his fifth bear 
in nine years of bow-and-arrow hunting 
—and the largest ever killed in Mich- 
igan’s recorded hunting history. (In the 
same nine years he killed nine deer.) 

“I was a little apprehensive,” said 
Loveless, whose weapon requires a mus- 
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cle-straining 70-pound pull, “because of 
the difficulty of getting a clear shot. But 
I had no uncertainty over what the arrow 
would do if I could hit that bear.” 

Archers Unlimited. Twenty years 
ago other hunters might have called 
Loveless a crackpot because of his en- 
thusiasm for his ancient weapon. But 
this season he was just one of the 
record 14,000 archers licensed to hunt 
big game in Michigan. Nationally it is 
estimated that 50,000 hunters—many of 
them converts from the rifle and shotgun 
brigades—will spend the hunting season 
prowling fields and woodlands with bow 
in hand. Because of archery’s increasing 
popularity, 22 states, including Michigan 
and Wisconsin (first to do it in 1934), 
have established separate hunting seasons 
or areas for archers only. 

Wisconsin this year issued bow-and- 
arrow licenses to 12,500, Minnesota to 
8,000. Other archery states include Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, West Virginia and New 
Hampshire. 

The Modern Longbow. Anybody 
in reasonable health and with fairly ac- 
curate eye can become a bow-and-arrow 
hunter by purchasing a bow ($25 to $45) 
and practicing. Most popular hunting 
bows are metal or composites of lami- 
nated wood, glass fibre and plastic. They 
shoot farther, faster and more accurately 
than anything the Indians ever had. In 
their own range their killing power, as 
witnessed by Loveless and his _ bear, 
equals that of most high-powered rifles. 

Only one of 20 archers bags a deer 
(as compared with 6 out of 20 gun 
hunters). Main reason is that the bowman 
must get within 60 yards for a good shot. 
But this, archery fans claim, makes it 
more fun. The animal has at least a 50- 
50 chance, and if you get him, you can 
be pretty sure it was your own stalking 


skill that did the trick. 


For the Record 


ee In Philadelphia, Connie Mack 
ended his 50th year as manager of base- 
ball’s Athletics (PATHFINDER, Apr. 19) 
by announcing, at 87, that he was 
through. Named to run 1950’s last-place 
A’s next year was assistant manager Jim- 
my Dykes, baseball veteran who blamed 
the team’s dismal showing on loafing. 
Said Dykes: “Believe me, there won’t be 
any loafing in 1951.” 

e @ In Cleveland, Hawthorne Valley 
Country Club directors solved the prob- 
lem of the too-steep hill between the 9th 
hole and the 10th tee. After older mem- 
bers complained that the hill took too 
much out of them, club president Dave 
Saxon installed jeep service for those who 
want to play another nine holes. 

ee In Pottsville, Pa., Claude A. 
Klasner coughed, brought up a bullet 
that had lodged near his brain in a hunt- 
ing accident 13 years ago. 

@ @ In Korea, Maj. Edward Burke, 
of Fayetteville, N.C., flushed a pheasant, 


fired his shotgun, saw 10 North Koreans - 


walk out of the brush with their hands 
up. He missed the pheasant. 
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With A 


No Other Shave Compares 


REMINGTON 


Three Blue Streak 
Twin shaving heads 
with 240 Diamond- 
Honed cutting blades 
on all Contour 
models. 


The Remington Contour Shave is an entirely 
new concept of shaving, developed for men 
who say “Electric shavers don’t shave me 
close enough.” The Contour Shaver is differ- 
ent...new... revolutionary. The Contour will 
shave as close as you want, faster and easier, 
and without annoying nicks or cuts. Try a 
Remington Contour Shaver today—at your 
dealer’s or at any of our 108 shaver branches. 


ANOTHER Quatity Proouct BY Afessingtor Flare 






The only electric shaver 
with an attached single- 
hinge hair pocket—swings 
back to expose heads for 
quicker, easier cleaning. 
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Health 





Miracle on the Corner 


Cortisone, one of the miracle drugs 
used in treating rheumatoid arthritis 
and rheumatic fever, soon will be avail- 
able to the corner drugstore. 

Because it was scarce and tricky (it 
can cause dangerous side effects if mis- 
handled) cortisone had been limited to 
use in hospitals. But last fortnight the 
Food and Drug Administration, convinced 
that doctors now know enough to ad- 
minister it safely, eased restrictions on 
the hormone. It will be sold only on 
prescription, however. 

Expensive Balm. Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., which markets cortisone 
under the brand name Cortone, an- 
nounced it would be generally available 
about Nov. 1. Its recommended price: 
$35 a gram. At the usual dosages, cost 
to arthritics would be $2 to $3.50 a day. 
But it will be a continuing cost. Although 
cortisone may free arthritics of pain and 
stiffness in as little as three days, the 
trouble can return when injections stop. 

Its companion hormone, ACTH, was 
similarly released by FDA. Extracted 
from the tiny pituitary glands of hogs, it 
is much scarcer than cortisone, costs $100 
a gram (or $2 to $3 for daily injections). 
Doctors may get ACTH through hospitals, 
but the processors, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, said it would be “a while at least” 
before druggists can be supplied. 


Detecting Diabetes 


Diabetes attacks from ambush. Its 
victim may notice no symptoms in the 
earliest stages. Later he may simply feel 
weak and tired. But as time goes on the 
signs multiply confusingly. 

Leg and arm pains, dizziness or 
blurred vision may lead him to suspect 
his muscles, nerves or eyes. By the time 
incessant thirst and loss of weight (de- 
spite a drink every 15 minutes and an 
insatiable appetite) send him to a doctor, 
years may have been chopped off his life. 

Caught late, the disease can be fatal. 
Detected early, it may be controlled with 
insulin (to prevent accumulation of 
sugar in the body). 

Doctors throughout the nation this 
week were readying traps for the insidi- 
ous killer (which takes some 36,000 lives 
annually). They'll stage the biggest 
diabetes hunt in history Nov. 12-18. 

Its sponsor, the American Diabetes 
Association, plans to test 5 million per- 
sons free. Medical societies, clinics, pri- 
vate physicians, schools, factories and 
clubs will co-operate. Directing opera- 
tions from Washington, D. C., will be Dr. 
John A. Reed, head of the Association’s 
detection branch. 

Testing centers to which persons 
may bring urine samples will be set up 
in some areas. In others, mobile units will 
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Balance. “You're a little princess—hold 
your head high,” says Mrs. Kuhnen... 


give on-the-spot blood or urine tests (for 
presence of sugar). 

Spots on Paper. A new technique 
to simplify mass examination will be 
tried during the drive. It was devised by 
a group of physicians of the St. Louis 
Diabetes Association in order to eliminate 
the troublesome handling of urine in 
bottles. 

Some 260 drugstores in the St. Louis 
area will distribute 50,000 slips of paper 
impregnated with sodium fluoride, a urine 
preservative. These can be taken home, 
dotted with a few drops of urine and 
returned in envelopes for forwarding to 
a laboratory. 

There they will be treated with a 
chemical solution that changes color when 
sugar is present. If it turns from blue 





... inventor of skis that help the palsied 
learn to walk naturally. (SEE: Skis) 





to green, yellow or reddish brown (de- 
pending on the amount of sugar), di- 
abetes is suspected. 

Persons who show positive reactions 
to any of the tests will be urged to see 
their physician for careful examination. 
Dr. Reed said the ADA hopes thus to 
find many of the estimated million un- 
known sufferers and start them off on the 
road to full, active lives. 


Skis for Spastics 


A normal baby begins exploring the 
world on hands and knees. He graduates 
easily to toddling and after a few bumps 
starts to walk. 

Without painstaking efforts, this 
simple locomotion may be beyond the 
reach of a victim of cerebral palsy 
(known also as spastic paralysis). He 
has suffered—usually before or at birth 
—damage to some of the brain’s muscle- 
controlling centers. 

It may cause his head to droop to 
one side and his jaw to sag. His speech 
may be halting and garbled. His arms 
and legs won’t do what he wants them to. 
Lifted to a standing position, he topples 
over or at best stays frozen in his place, 
unable to put one foot in front of the 
other. 

Mrs. Joan Kuhnen, 26, a blue-eyed 
physiotherapist who has a way with chil- 
dren (see cut), tackled the problem of 
the palsied and came up with a set of 
ingenious gadgets. 

They were demonstrated this week at 
the Chicago Convention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Its widespread activities, 97% financed 
by the annual sale of Easter Seals, in- 
clude operation or support of 152 cere- 
bral palsy centers in the U.S. 

Scooter-Crawler. One of the soft- 
spoken New Yorker’s inventions is a 
crawler on wheels for children who would 
slump to the floor unless held by a thera- 
pist (whose arms would quickly tire). It 
supports the child’s chest and abdomen 
on a canvas pad and leaves his arms and 
legs free. After he learns crawling move- 
ments, he can scoot around the house 
without help. 

As his muscles gradually strengthen, 
he may be taught to walk. Mrs. Kuhnen’s 
contribution here is a set of gaily colored 
skis that slide over the floor. They teach 
the child to move his left leg and right 
arm simultaneously, followed by the op- 
posite set of limbs. 

Hand poles cross near the base and 
are colored to match the skis: The child 
moves red pole and red ski together, then 
the yellow pair. From these he progresses 
to walking, either with crutches or unas- 
sisted. 

Anguished parents once kept their 
afflicted children hidden because the spas- 
tic’s clumsy movements and_ strained 
speech made him seem to be an idiot. 
But tests show that most have normal in- 
telligence and some are superior. Through 
the efforts of the Society and such sym- 
pathetic therapists as Mrs. Kuhnen, 
they’re being given a chance to prove 
it in a normal existence. 
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Wisdom of the Serpent 


Outdoors in Illinois, a state Conserva- 
tion Department publication, last month 
published the year’s most dramatic wild- 
life story: a strip of five photographs 
showing a snake escaping death under a 
Louisville & Nashville train. 

The first of the pictures (taken by 
Grover Brinkman of Okawville) showed 
the two- to three-foot snake on the track, 
ready to slither over one rail when it 
felt the tremor caused by the oncoming 
train. In the next shots, the snake raised 
its head, got a glimpse of the train, 
abruptly decided not to go over the rail. 
Last two photos showed the snake finding 
an exit under the rail, getting out just as 
the locomotive roared by overhead. 


Boom in Corncobs 


In 1943 the Navy faced a critical 
maintenance problem. It needed to re- 
move hard carbon deposits from pistons 
and chambers when overhauling aircraft 
engines. Sandblasting pitted and wore 
away delicate parts, and blasting with 
wheat, hominy grits, clover seed and sim- 
ilar material wasted war-needed food. 

The Navy appealed to the Department 
of Agriculture. At its Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory in Peoria, IIl., spe- 
cialists looked for a soft material to scour 
off foreign matter without damaging ma- 
chine parts. Directed by Dr. E. C. Lath- 
rop, head of the laboratory’s agrieultural- 
residues division, they hit on the right 
thing—ground-up corncobs mixed with 
rice hulls. 

The mixture was tried at the assem- 
bly and repair department of the Nor- 
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folk, Va., Naval Air Station. Hurled 
against metal by a stream of air, cobs 
and hulls swept away carbon like magic. 
Four to 10 times as many parts could be 
cleaned per day. There was no scratch- 
ing of surfaces, no changing of precise 
dimension. Also, plenty of corncobs and 
rice hulls were available. They cost next 
to nothing, lasted a long time. 

Grit Factories. Last week this war- 
developed chemurgic miracle was blos- 
soming into a private enterprise of great 
potential importance to industry. At least 
10 plants in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois 
were producing the cob-hull mixture. 
Other waste materials such as ground nut- 
shells and peach and apricot pits are 
also used. Best of all, businesses where 
cleaning of machinery and equipment has 
always been an expensive headache were 
starting to use the soft-grit method on a 
large scale. Typical are the Gary, Ind., 
plant of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. 
and the Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of precision 
heat-control devices. 

After approximately a year’s trial, 
Carnegie found that soft-grit blasting had 
saved more than 60% on labor and 75% 
on materials costs in cleaning motors and 
generators. Minneapolis-Honeywell _re- 
ported a cut of $100,000 yearly in the 
cost of cleaning plastic cases and die- 
molded metal parts. Commercial airlines 
adopted the process for cleaning engines, 
rubber companies for cleaning molds. 

Increase. “The soft-grit blasting 
technique has begun expanding at a ter- 
rific rate,” declares Dr. Lathrop. “We 
seem on the threshold of a boom with 
more and more inquiries and reports of 
success.” 

The cobs are gathered from corn-belt 
farms and rice hulls come from Arkansas 
and Louisiana. Dr. Lathrop estimates that 
soft-grit blasting and the use of corncobs 
for furfural (an ingredient of nylon) con- 
sume more than 300,000 tons a year of 
this once useless farm residue. 
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Dr. Lathrop. From corncobs and rice hulls, industrial magic. (SEE: Corncobs) 


Brand New 
Zenith “Super-Triumph” 
with Super-Sensitive FM 


Cuts right through stormy weather and 
static that spoils winter listening. Reaches 
‘way out beyond usual FM range, to 
bring in news, music, sports, market re- 
ports, where AM and many FM sets 
won't even work! 


What's more, a special Zenith-built 
speaker assures you the full enjoyment 
of FM tone superiority. Special Zenith 
tuning circuits end drifting and fading. 
A special Zenith built-in FM antenna 
makes outdoor aerials unnecessary in 
primary signal areas. And you also get 
famous Zenith Long-Distance AM re- 
ception in the same set! Here's a per- 
former —and a value—that has no rival 
in radio. Try it at your Zenith® radio 
and TV dealer's today! 





New giant dial for easy tuning. Flexo-Grip 

handle for easy carrying. Smart new design 

in rich maroon plastic with Roman Gold trim. 
©1980 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinols 
Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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, ° Hold That 
lan ails 
bs 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 
Cellar Drainer |G 


Let seepage gather! Let 
flash floods come! As 
long as you have a Fair- 
banks-Morse cellar drainer 
in your basement, you are 
protected — whether you 
are at home or away! A 
Fairbanks-Morse cellar 
drainer is automatic. The 


instant water reaches the danger point, 
the pump starts! 

For complete information, see your 
local Fairbanks-Morse dealer. If you 
do not know where he is located, mail 
the coupon below. 


Are your hot 
water radiators 
slow in heating? 
Let your Fair- 
banks - Morse 
water circulating 
pump! It speeds hot water from boiler 
to radiators. Thus, rooms warm faster 
-— even those farthest from the boiler. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 
~ 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Send full information about the cellar 
drainer [). Hot water circulating 
pumps 
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EZO—The Soft Dental 


Cushion To Help 
False Teeth Wearers 





Helps Keep 
Seeds Out 
TO 
Helps Ease Pressure __ 
On Gums ¥ 
Helps Plate 
Fit Snug 
Helps Prevent 
Clicking 


Now, pleasant relief from ILL-FITTING 
DENTURES can be yours with superior 
EZO Dental Cushions, No need to bother 
with paste or powder, EZO is SOFT and 
PLIABLE, 


Money Back If You‘re Not Satisfied 


Order Direct from Laboratory 

Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 

Send $1 for 16 EZO Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 


EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 416B Box 9306, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Music 


Bargain jn Hymns 





As an orchestra conductor and radio 
producer, Arthur Austin has hobnobbed 
with classical musicians, dance band 
players, advertising men and radio sta- 
tion staffs. He found he had one taste in 
common with all of them. 

They all liked hymns. More specifi- 
cally, they all liked to sing hymns. 

However, they never could remember 
all the words. And even when someone 
located a standard hymnal, it was unsuit- 
able for group singing—too thick, pages 
too small, print too fine. Austin decided 
something should be done about this, so 
he compiled The Family Book of Favorite 
Hymns (Funk & Wagnalls, New York: 
$4.95). 

Big Enough. It measures 1144 
inches by 8 inches and contains 114 
hymns, chosen after three years’ checking 
to find which ones people really like best 
to sing. All are hymns of the American 
and English Protestant tradition. Only 
notable omission: American Negro and 
white spirituals. 

At less than 5¢ a hymn, and despite 
an unattractive dust cover, the book is 
an obvious bargain. Austin is almost sure 
to be repaid for his labor of love in solid 
cash as well as the consciousness of a 
good job well done. 


Four-Octave Inca 


By the time Yma Sumac was 12 (her 
press agents say), no religious festival 
in the highland Peruvian state of Caja- 
marca was complete without her singing. 

When a noted musicologist lured her 
away to school in Lima, 30,000 outraged 
Indian sun-worshipers made the Andes 
echo with their wrath. Because of her 
weird, wonderful voice and her Inca an- 
cestry, they considered her sacred, calling 
her Intypa Wawan, Daughter of the Sun. 

This exotic build-up has provoked 
some hard-boiled U.S. critics to the un- 
worthy comment: “Another Brooklyn 
Inca?” But their suspicions probably are 
unfounded. Yma seems well documented. 
The composer Manuel de Falla took note 
of her; the late Grace Moore made her a 
protégé. More to the point, the ballyhoo 
about her voice is just as extravagant as 
the story of her origin, and it, at least, is 
perfectly true. 

Basso-Soprano. Yma really can 
sing over a span of four octaves, twitter- 
ing like Lily Pons or booming like Ezio 
Pinza, apparently with equal ease. 

Paradoxically, this may be why she 
has had slow going in the U.S. Not much 
music has been written to exploit voices 
like hers. Hence she stuck to Peruvian 
folk music—and promptly was “typed” 
as a purveyor of ethnic musical oddities. 
It took two years to live this down. 

Now that she has done so, night- 


clubs, radio and concert managers are on 
her trail. So is Hollywood, where sharp- 
eyed scouts noticed that Yma has assets 
which have nothing to do with music 
but which would look well in a sarong. 

Meanwhile, Sumac-addicts will have 
to get along on a new record called The 
Voice of Xtabay (Capitol 10” LP), in 
which Yma sings eight ancient Peruvian 
songs. If they can find a copy, that is— 
the first batch sold out in a week. 

Other Recent Records: Out at 
last is Vol. III of Columbia’s memory- 
jogging | Can Hear It Now (12” LP or 
five 12” 78s). This one covers the 1919- 
1932 period, uses fewer first-hand tran- 
scriptions, does more “reconstructing,” 
but is the most listenable of the lot. 

Lighter-weight nostalgia is available 
in M-G-M’s Two Weeks With Love (10” 
LP; three 45s or 10” 78s). Anyone re- 
member Oceana Roll, Aba Daba Honey- 
moon or By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon? 

Or does anyone remember having 
heard the William Tell Overture played 
absolutely straight, as if the Lone Ranger 
never had used it? In Columbia’s Tui- 
light Concert (12” LP) Artur Rodzinski 


does—and it’s hair-raising. 


Storage for LPs 


People who welcomed long-playing 
records most heartily—by buying lots of 
them—now find they present a problem. 
Once an LP has been stacked on a shelf 
in its neat envelope, it becomes anony- 
mous. No title shows. 

Some collectors use office filing cab- 


inets. These, however, are hardly suitable, 


living-room furniture. A better solution 
is furnished by H. Royer Smith, a Phila- 
delphia record-shop owner. Smith makes 
and distributes special LP cases—boxes 
made to look like albums, big enough to 
hold 10 12” LPs and their envelopes. 
Prices are $2.75 and $1.85. 





Yma Sumac. From the Andes to Holly- 
wood is uphill all the way. (SEE: Inca) 
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Good News 


In Geneva, Ill. (pop. 4,101) Ald- 
ridge J. Yates, president of the Kane 
County Title Co., was angry because a 
large percentage of American citizens 
were not performing the first function of 
good citizenship—voting. Last week Yates 
announced: The 45 workers in his com- 
pany would go to the polls and vote—or 
they would be fired. “I’m not trying to tell 
them how to vote,” Yates pointed out. 
“I’m telling them only that they must 
vote.” 





* * * 


When Dr. John Beans Carrell 
died last month in Norristown, Pa., he 
left an unusual provision in his will: 
Every baby that he had delivered and who 
was named after him will receive $100. 
Dr. Carrell, the oldest physician in the 
state at the time of his death, had no sons 
of his own but was proud of his name- 
sakes. The good doctor’s curious legacy is 
giving his administrators headaches as 
they try to track down all the list. The 
biggest task: Years ago a Negro family, 
long since moved, had 14 children and 
named each after the doctor. 


* * * 


In Bartonville, Il., one night last 
week nearly every house was brightly 
lighted. The 2.500 residents were demon- 
strating that they were good neighbors. 

Only a week previous to the “light- 
up time,” little Bobby Siebels had been 
buried—a victim of the dreaded leukemia. 
Soon it was learned that the Siebels had 
impoverished themselves paying the doc- 
tor bills run up while trying to save 
Bobby’s life. The cost of the burial had 
left the family far in debt. Then the town 
acted: Any family which wanted to 
give something for the Siebels could 
leave its lights on. In a few hours after 
dusk nearly $700 was collected. Said 
Siebels: “We thank God for our neigh- 
bors and our friends. We never know how 
wonderful people are.” 


* * * 


Out of Chicago last week went a 
Northwest Airlines plane carrying “Seeds 
for Democracy.” The cargo: 23,000 pack- 
ets of vegetable seeds for needy farm 
families in the Philippines. Convinced 
that such a gift could do much “to per- 
suade hard-pressed Filipino farmers that 
someone besides the Communist organ- 
izer is interested in him,” a Chicago news- 
paperman had broached the idea. 

Since then seed firms in Chicago and 
Detroit—plus thousands of individuals— 
have taken on this realistic, personalized 
Marshall Plan. Acting swiftly on the idea, 
the U.S. Embassy in Manila, through an 
American agriculture supervisor, will 
soon distribute the seed with the help of 
500 Filipino farm extension agents. 
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CONSTIPATION 
Brings DOUBLE Distress 
~Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 












AYS! 





2 W 
DWELL'S SPEEDS RELIEF 


pr. CAL 

1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

3 Pleasant___ Gentle Thorough 

Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 

both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 











fect + a 
Factory wie Un 
| were 100% aieunee / | Chr is tmas Gifts 





Imperfections very slight — positively do not 
affect wear. Ideal for dress, school, play, work. 
Firm hard finish. Wrinkle and shine — 


Retains neat a Zipper front Roo re . AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
ckets. Blue, Tan, Gray, Sand, Lt Brown, Dk, } 
SEE PAGE 59 


rown, Blue-Gray or Green. Waist: 28-42. 
Send name, waist 

SEND NO MONEY o8t. ist 3nd and 
3rd color choice. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus — pstg. Or send money ane fers 
pstg. Money Rack Guarantee. @ L.T.-1950 


LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-48 Linceln, Nebr 


mt y your seep ? 
Here’s FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! 
Don't toss or turn from night coughing 


¥ to colds. Get Smith Brothers! 















. Ease dry throat tickle 
Pyne | , Soothe your raw membranes 


. 2 
rh i tae loosen phlegm 
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When the Filter in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders 
turns brown, throw it 
away with the nicotine, 
tars, juices and flakes 
it has trapped. Insert 
a fresh Filter for 


cooler, cleaner, m. 
dryer, purer »« fot mere 
smoking! hollow tubes! 


MEDICO V. F. @. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Pipes of specially selected imported briar. $ 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] & 52 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 
Write to S. M. Frank & Co., New York 22, for booklef F 
ALL MEDICO PIPES NOW MADE OF 
WAR QUALITY MPORTED € 





FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 


Radio -TV 


Captive Audience 


So many ABC network bigwigs 
turned out last week to celebrate Mary 
Margaret McBride’s shift from NBC 
(ABC, Tuesday, 1-2 p.m. EST) that she 
scarcely had time to read the alphabetical 
list of her 17 sponsors. She did, how- 
ever, find time to caution her listeners to 
write whenever she said to write and to 
buy whenever she said to buy. 

Added Mary Margaret: “You ought 
to do everything I tell you to do.” 





Don’t Throw It Away 


Television addicts wondered if the 
Federal Communication Commission’s 
adoption of the CBS color method would 
make their present video sets obsolete. 
The answer is “No.” 

The FCC set Nov. 20 for color broad- 
casting to start and CBS had indicated 
it would be broadcasting 20 hours a week 
in less than two months. But owners of 
some 7 million sets will not be able to 
see color telecasts in black and white 
without an adapter, or in color without a 
converter. And neither will be on the 
market in volume before the end of 1951. 

Pioneer. One company, Webster- 
Chicago Corp., which made the original 
color receiving sets for the CBS experi- 
ments, is ready to begin making adapters 
and converters right away. Webster ex- 
pects to have about 20,000 of both de- 
vices on the market by the end of January 
1951. 

But for owners of conventional sets, 
the FCC’s decision is purely academic. 
Since the audience for color will neces- 


sarily be small for some time to come, 
the best programs in quantity and quality 
will still be broadcast in standard black 
and white. 

Those who will want to receive CBS’s 
special broadcasts in color, however, must 
buy—when available—a converter, cost- 
ing from $50 to $75. An adapter, needed 
to receive color broadcasts in black and 
white, will cost $25 to $35. 

Both attachments are placed in front 
of the screen. The converter houses a 
color wheel and a small motor to turn it. 
For the present, color converters will be 
limited to a 12-inch picture. A rotating 
filter in front of the tube produces the 
color effect. This CBS method is known 
as the “mechanical” system in contrast 
with the electronic method urged by other 
manufacturers. 

Counterattack. Both the Radio 
Corporation of America and the Pilot 
Radio Corp., advocates of the electronic 
system, went into the Federal courts last 
week, seeking to bar the FCC from en- 
forcing its decision. 

RCA charged that an FCC staff engi- 
neer had invented a device usable only in 
the CBS color system and had applied for 
a patent for it. Thus, RCA alleged, FCC 
members had relied on the advice of a 


man with a professional interest in the 
CBS system. 


TV by Subscription 


Increasing amount of time devoted to 
commercials on video put the spotlight 
last week on two schemes to provide 
shows paid for directly by the audience. 

e e In New York, station WOR-TV 
began daily tests on a subscription sys- 
tem of television reception. 

e e In Chicago, Zenith Radio Corp. 
readied its Phonevision experiment, but 
complained that Hollywood wasn’t mak- 
ing available enough high-quality films 
for a 90-minute daily show. 


Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, slipped 
or wobbled at just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH, the! alkaline (non-acid) powder, on 
ro plates. Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 

eel more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves poomaey because 
it pe right to the seat of the trouble to 
he P loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or money refund- 
ed. Creomulsion has stood the test of 
; millions of users. 


| CREOMULSION 


reiisves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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New spinning wheel. For CBS converter, victory over the electron. (SEE: Don’t) 
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Leo for Pathfinder 


I’ve always been sentimental about 
the Browns because they are my first 
recollection of baseball.—Helen Traubel, 
Metropolitan Opera star, after investing 
in the St. Louis Browns. 


I am the best witness in the United 
States of the danger of thinking anything 
is settled before the votes are counted.— 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 


No argument is going to have any 
weight in any country of Asia if it goes 
contrary to nationalism.—Jawaharlal 
Nehru, prime minister of India. 


My own view is that 99.9% of the 
Chinese on the continent are anti-Com- 
munists. They reject communism because 
it doesn’t fit in with Confucianism.—Dr. 
Maurice William, author whose writings 
influenced China’s first president, Sun 
Yat-sen. 


The underworld is alert. One elec- 
tion in one ward in Chicago was lost for 
good government because the people in 
one near North Side hotel did not vote. 
It rained that day.—The Rev. Harrison 
R. Anderson, pastor, Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 


I am sure one of the greatest 
sources of unhappiness for women is the 
constant struggle to look younger.— 
Florence Bates, 62, Hollywood character 
actress, 


In 50 years from now medicine and 
science will advance to the point where 
they will be able to erase any imperfec- 
tion a woman may have. After all, one of 
the important purposes for clothing today 
is to cover up imperfections or to dis- 
guise deficiencies.—Edith Head, fashion 
stylist for Paramount Studios, Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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Save money — save time 
Do your Christmas shopping at home ! 


Give Nore for Less 


at Pathfinder’s new 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 one-year gift subscription. . .$2.50 
Each additional—your own or giff. . .ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 










Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


[_} Bill me after Christmas for____ gifts. 


(_] Enclosed is $___ _in payment for 


Siac Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 























Name oom : C] New 
Street Ce eee eS ee 
Town-State 

Name —_— C] New 
SE oon [] Renewal 

‘ Town-State eres a dia Ere a es 

Nn Le Seem Rw Ae T EEE he Re Ee tet 
EDBURIT ai ss 0 ce scsesbiensiemilsemnaplaiasnteniasanestecanisiastah deemed ins alinenaannnn nn 
Town-State 





“A joy to receive .. .“" 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 


CO) Gailidiinn 


own subscription 


Your Name 





St B 
sei al these special rates! 


C) New CO) ‘Renewal 


Town—State 


( CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
Mail today to: PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D C. (2.26 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ABOUT 


ST. PETERSBURG, 


Florida's Sunshine City_. 
A free booklet, in color, tell-—= 
ing all about this famous 
playground on _ Florida’s 
Gulf Coast, will be sent on 
request. It tells all about 
the climate, recreation, en- 
tertainment, homes, schools 
and other facilities of ““The 
Sunshine City.” It will help 
you make your plans for the 
finest vacation _you ever 
had. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


eae ee 


lg. S. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce, | 
; St.Petersburg, Florida. Please send free booklet. | 
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Vegetable Laxative 


“Works Like Food”’ 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.”” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to 4 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 


don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to pootese it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send y of - Patent Booklet *‘ ‘How 
to Protect Your ievent on” and an “Invention Record” 

form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-F VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 















FROM TREE TO YOU AT LOWEST PRICES... 
Choice tree- ripened Texas grapefruit and oranges 
(the kind you can’t buy in stores) November 
through March. Bushel all Navel Oranges 
or Mixed Navels and Ruby Red Grape- 
fruit, express ppd. anywhere in U.S. 
$7.00. Order now for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas. Money-back guarantee. 
Ask for ‘‘Monthly Fruit Service” 
folder. Community Groves, 
Box PF, Harlingen, Texas. 






Special CUB Tractor Saw 
cuts’em down and saws” em 


like it ‘it. Big money ; 
implements meee et. poe saw with tree 
erent on hole digger. Similar saws for Fords, 


Fougueons and ers. Send for FREE details. 
WA MFG. CO., 2-064 King St., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Books 


Off the Shelf 


During a particularly nasty fight in 
the Mediterranean, so the story goes, a 
Stuka bomb hit a British destroyer, tear- 
ing off the bow nearly to the bridge. The 
skipper glumly viewed the damage, then 
turned to his first officer, a fanatical 
reader of C. S. Forester novels. 

“All right,” he said nastily, “tell 
me what Captain Hornblower would do 
now.” 

Perhaps only once in a lifetime can 
a novelist hope to have a character come 
to life as Hornblower did. It would be 
pleasant to report that C. S. Forester has 
done it again, but he hasn’t. Nobody, 
even in an anecdote, is going to ask: 
“What would Charles (not Charlie) 
Randall do now?” The fact is, the hero of 
Randall and the River of Time 
(Little, Brown; Boston: $3) would be 
sure to do the wrong thing. He is a dope. 
Whereas Hornblower’s occasional simple- 
mindedness merely saved him from being 
repulsively super-human, Randall’s domi- 





American Beauty. The people like- 
liest to eat their words and like it, in 
the next few months, are those who 
have said that: 

Sad as it may seem, Americans 
simply are not an artistic people. 

The WPA Federal Art Project 
of the late 1930’s was nothing but a 
big boon-doggle. 

Modern artists obviously couldn’t 
draw or paint realistically if their lives 
depended on it. 

The disproof of these beliefs has 
been published in some of the hand- 
somest pages ever put between covers 
—The Index of American Design 
(Macmillan; New York: $15). The 
text is by Erwin O. Christensen, of the 
National Gallery of Art. The 378 
superb plates, many in color, are re- 
productions of drawings and paint- 
ings made during the depression by 
unemployed artists under WPA 
auspices. They scoured the country 
for examples of American design— 


nates his whole life. He is the helpless, if 
pallidly charming, plaything of the grim 
gods of war (vintage of 1918), then of a 
shrewd but big-hearted patent lawyer, 
who helps him promote a pretty primitive 
invention, and then of a thoroughly nasty 
war-widow, who does him dirt in very 
picturesque fashion. Author Forester has 
to rescue him, like Pearl .White, at the 
end of every episode—perhaps so he can 
use him in future novels. Or perhaps 
he has Hollywood in mind. 


Another British writer of grown-up 
thrillers, Nigel Balchin (Mine Own 
Executioner; The Small Back Room), 
makes a somewhat similar error in Who 
Is My Neighbor? (Houghton Mifflin; 
New York: $3). Instead of a nitwitted 
hero, he has none at all. Just the same, 
his tale of a crude government clamp- 
down on a scientific discovery which 
could have saved millions of lives, and 
of how the scientists reacted, makes pro- 
vocative reading. He has an annoying 
trick, however, of stating offhand that this 
character or that is really rather a bone- 
head—and then making him, or her, be- 
have exactly as we, the readers, would. 
It’s unsettling. 


A man whose name everybody in 
America knows once said: “There is in 


Index of American Design 


ranging from circus wagons through 
hooked rugs to church carvings. The 
warm-hued plate (above) was a 
Pennsylvania German’s earthenware 
Valentine, made in 1786. The New 
England angel and fish weathervanes 
flew over wharfside buildings in the 
1800s. 

Objets d’Art. The artists drew 
them with super-photographic fidelity 
and in loving detail. And there was 
inspiration in the subjects. For these 
17th, 18th and 19th century American 
inn-signs and bedspreads, ball gowns 
and fire buckets are truly beautiful 
and irresistibly charming. The text 
explains, simply and brightly, how and 
where each was made. No American 
library should be without this book. 

It has, of course, a slight flavor 
of nostalgia. The great days of hand- 
craft are gone. But there is encourage- 
ment, too. In America, the book shows, 
beauty can crop up anywhere. And it 
probably will continue to do so. 
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THIS WEARER SAYS: 


“I tell everybody about ORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains and dirt 
come off and how white the teeth be- 


come.” Mrs. A. C. Wheaton, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Use 
amazing new ORA Denture Cleanser. 
Easy, quick. Denture is sparkling 
clean in 15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Removes 
tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


AIR SIC 
NAUSEA 


.»- Helps to control 
organs of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 





due to high altitudes. 
speed and sudden 
Changes, relieved with 







GET YOUR] NEW FREE BAG SEWING 
BOOK NOW! Save money! Have fun! 
“Sew Easy With Cotton Bags”’ is full of 
newest ideas, latest patterns, illustrations! 


Gives complete directions on how to sew 
and save with cotton bags. Hurry! Mail 
post card today to 

NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

76 Memphis, Tennessee 








Get Well 


s+; QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


hi, we to Gs 





Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 
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manufacturing a creative joy that only 
poets are supposed to know. Some day 
I'd like to show a poet how it feels to 
design and build a railroad locomotive.” 
His name was Walter Chrysler, and he 
wept each time he dictated a chapter 
of his autobiography to Boyden Sparkes 
(out of gratitude for his good fortune, 
says Sparkes). As befits its complete 
simplicity, it is titled Life of an Ameri- 
ean Workman (Dodd, Mead; New 
York: $3). Walter Chrysler grew in a 
golden age, when a man could enjoy his 
work, and ask for $6,000, or $25,000 or 
$500,000 a year, and get it because he 
was good at his job. Life is dingier and 
stingier now. 


If there are few Walter Chryslers in 
history, however, there are lots and lots 
of Smiths. One started Mormonism. One 
made brown derby hats famous. One 
immortalized a series of hideous noises by 
singing “The Old Sow Song” on a Rudy 
Vallee record. And one, named H. Allen 
(Low Man on a Totem Pole; Life in a 
Putty Knife Factory), has written a very 
funny book about all the others; People 
Named Smith (Doubleday, Garden 
City: $2.75). In the United States alone, 
he is pretty sure of 1.5 million readers. 


Geoffrey Hall and David Appel, who 
have rewritten Mother Goose into the 
Happy Mother Goose (Triangle; 
Philadelphia: $1 or 50¢), must have been 
dreadfully sensitive as children. Appar- 
ently they just couldn’t stand hearing 
that the spider frightened Miss Muffet, 
or that Georgie Porgie’s kisses made the 
girls cry. In their new book, Miss Muffet 
just loves spiders, and the girls line up 
for Georgie’s busses. Even so, though, 
they needn’t have made Simple Simon 
ask the pieman for a nice eclair. That’s 
overdoing it. 


Georgie Porgie 














IF HEARING AID 
MAKES YOU 
SELF CONSCIOUS 


DO AS | DID! 


"THANKS TO ACOUSTICON’S amazing 

new invention, I now hear perfectly, yet wear 
absolutely NOTHING in Imy ear... no so- 
called “invisible” or “phantom” earpieces, no 
headband, no pressure of any kind! I don’t 
advertise my deafness! 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Prove to yourself, without cost or obligation, 
that you can throw away your old-fashioned, 
unsightly earpiece or tube, also your headband, 
yet HEAR with a clarity, brilliance and com- 
fort you never ex me | to enjoy again! Send 
for FREE PROOF that you never again need 
feel self-conscious about deafness. Write 
ACOUSTICON, 6] West (49 [St:,] New York (20, N. Y. 
ae ee ee a 
ACOUSTICON at Radio City, Dept. M160 t 
6 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me complete illustrated informa- | 
tion about your marvelous new hearing in- § 
vention that requires nothing in my ear and 
no headband. 

Name 
Address 


City. . 


... State... 








OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothoches. 

SW - Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
“Since 1888” °° i” GUMS OF teeth. At all drug stores. 






> | icelehi melt). 
Ni : Ay i amt 
¥ DENTAL POULTICE 








Fastest Removing Action 
Known To Medical Science! © 


ae ee 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. ee 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly and triweekly newspapers 
only.) 


The instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s. 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. ’ 

4s 


| D’ Scholls Zino-pads 
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Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and said goodbye; 
When the girls came out to play, 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
September, 1950, Clara H. Wright, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 1, 1953) 


Georgie Porgie went away. 








From the ‘‘Happy Mother Goose’’ 


Happy, yes. But is it Mother Goose? 




















SEND THIS COUPON for PROOF! 


To: Williams Oil-O-Matic Division 
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Eureka Williams Corporation 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Show ME the difference in Oil Burners. 


MODEL 


Your Name 


LOW 


PRESSURE 


Only 1 


to 2 Ibs 
Atomizing 


Your 
OIL-O-MATIC DEALER 


Pressure 


State 


FUEL AND DOLLAR SAVINGS 


Paste coupon on 1¢ postcard 


NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE 


No obligation. PM-11 


or enclose in envelope. 





Bypaths 





Regional Recipe 


It doesn’t take a discerning eye 
To see what’s in a political pie: 
To garner votes it takes a cross 
Of selected plums and apple sauce. 
Mary Alkus 
om om e 
Whatever else Fashion may decree, 
Red ties are sure to be unpopular for 
years to come. 
& . e 
The success of his Korean campaign 
practically makes General MacArthur 
the Battle Him of the Republic. 
° > 7 
These days there is a one-word an- 
swer to the question, “How are things go- 
ing?” The word is “Up.” 


Everything Under Control? 


Control of wages, prices, and 
Of goods up on the shelves . . . 
We'd have no need of laws if we 
Could just control ourselves. 
—Richard Armour 
o e - 

We can all be proud of our blood 
relations—especially those with the Red 
Cross. 

+ es . 

As long as we have John L. Lewis, 
Russia can never claim possession of the 
original home freezer. 

* e . 

Stop worrying about what Junior 
will do when he grows up—better go see 
what he’s up to, now. 

e * J 

Last April their census came to the 
American people. The Republicans seem 
to feel that Nov. 7 would be a good time 
for the people to come to their senses. 


Some people can’t do their Christ- 


mas shopping early because they don’t 
know who their friends will be by holiday 
time. 

* a . 

Republicans are seeking the story 
behind our military unpreparedness. They 
will probably pin the tale on the donkey. 

” e eo 

The hard part about learning Rus- 
sian is trying to talk with the tongue in 
the cheek. 


De-Fun-Itions 


Formal complaint: Dressed beef. 

Net profit: Fish. 

Crack of dawn: “Good Morning.” 

Sentence structure: Jail. 

* o se 

There must be something to this 
sign language—the U. N. talks better 
with its arms. 


Owed to First of the Month 


Of all sad words typewrote or writ, 
The saddest are “Dear Sir: Please re- 
mit”! 
—S. Omar Barker 
e * * 

Foreign Minister Schuman has mis- 
givings about German lightning striking 
thrice in the same place. 

a - * 

Senator Kefauver is the founder of 

the new Bookie-of-the-Month club. 


Quips 
Voice of America seems to have been 
heard loudest in Seoul.—Dallas Morning 
News. 
o * 7 
Who now remembers that charming. 
old-fashioned miniature, the war debt of 
1919 and thereabouts?—Buffalo Evening 
News. 
a o 7 
American inventive and manufactur- 
ing genius have produced almost every- 
thing needed or wanted except a bed long 
enough for a tall man to sleep comfort- 
ably in.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 


“I hear Vishinsky is on this boat—does that make us fellow-travelers?” 
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HERE’S HOW 


FROST- FREE 
WORKS 


When frost starts to build up 
Button Signals to Heater 


Warm refrigerant flows 
through coils of Freeze Chest. 
Frost quickly melts away. 
Freeze Chest Stays Cold 


GOs 








Defrost water 
drains to unit 
compartment. Is 
Evaporated 
Avtomatically 


FROST: FREE 


“At Last! Im Free... 


thanks to my new 


. | \WESTINGHOUSE tROST- EREE rerrictrator’” 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AND ONLY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


-.- Of course, it’s electric! r. 


Yes, she’s free forever from the nuisance of disposing of 
defrost water. Free of floors to mop and mess to clean up 
after defrosting. Every part of her new Westinghouse 
Refrigerator is entirely Frost-FREE, even the Freeze Chest. 
Another grand thing about it is that you never need to 
remove frozen foods before defrosting. You never have to 
worry that they’ll thaw while defrosting is going on. This 
revolutionary new Frost-FREE Refrigerator automatically 
defrosts itself so fast that frozen foods . 
ice cream and frozen fruits 
right in the Freeze Chest. 


. . even easy-to-melt 
. . . stay hard all the time, 


Nor is there ever any frost to scrape or melt. The Frost- 
FREE is the first and only Refrigerator that automatically 
defrosts itself when . . . and only when . . . defrosting is 
needed. There’s nothing for you to touch . . . nothing for 
you to do. You just plug it in and use it. 

But that’s only half the story of this great new Frost- 
Free. Wait until you see the full-width Freeze Chest, the 
new Butter Keeper, roast-deep Meat Keeper ... and a 
dozen more special features. See this marvelous new FrRost- 
FREE at your retailer’s today. Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
*Trade Mark 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show .. . “Westinghouse STUDIO ONE” . . . Every Week 


YOU CAN BE SURE..1F manerey estinghouse 


. 
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Woter Heater Iron Coftee Moker 


1) efele 


t Roaster-Oven Mobilaire Hand Vac leaner Tank Cleaner Dryer Waste-Away 









You're safe when 
tts cold... 






RAN D 








Anti-Fr veeze! 





